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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


To those abroad who have made the Irish Question a study of 
theirs for years past it is wholly a mystery how Mr. Gladstone can 
go on complacently, week after week, repeating references to other 
countries, the erroneousness of which has been demonstrated a thou- 
sand times. Ever since he suddenly—over night, so to say—swerved 
round from the standpoint he had occupied during a long lifetime, 
he has been fond of making allusions to the “ civilized world,” by 
way of trying to diminish the effect of an overwhelming defeat at 
home. Of the severe criticisms directed against him by a mass of 
organs of Liberalism and Radicalism on the Continent, he has taken 
no heed whatever throughout these last three years. This is all the 
more to be wondered at as he is known to be well acquainted with 
the chief languages of civilized Europe. 

Over and over again, Mr. Gladstone and those who take their cue 
from him, have quoted Sweden-Norway, Denmark-Iceland, Russia- 
Finland, Austria-Hungary, the Swiss Confederacy, the German 
Empire, and the United States of America as models of ‘ Home 
Rule ”’ institutions, and as prototypes for the correct relations between 
England and Ireland. During his recent tour in the West, these 
would-be parallels were again the burden of the song and of the 
magic melody with which a crowd of confiding Liberals are to be 
charmed away into the Parnellite hill, there to be held captive 
for ever and aye. Now, with all due deference to the eminent 
statesman who has described himself as an “ old parliamentary hand,” 
the wonder truly is that, in presence of the frequent exposition of 
the utter inapplicability of his alleged analogies, he should still—to 
remain within the rhetorical figure—harp upon the same theme. 
He never wearies of bringing those so-called illustrations before 
popular audiences which cannot criticise, and which implicitly 
trust, his remarks about foreign countries whose conditions of race 
and of language, and whose political ground-laws, he is supposed to 
be well acquainted with. Yet here we are driven to put at once the 
plain question : Does he not know, or does he purposely avoid men- 
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tioning, certain facts of paramount importance which destroy his 
would-be parallels at the very root ? 

The English and the Irish speak and write the same tongue. 
With the exception of a small remnant of people in the sister isle, 
who still use Gaelic, there is uniformity of language on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel. Has Mr. Gladstone ever given a 
single hint to his audiences that things are altogether different in 
this respect in Sweden-Norway, in Denmark-Iceland, in Russia- 
Finland, in Austria-Hungary, and in the Swiss Republic? He has 
not ! 

Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Icelanders, all belong, no doubt, to 
the same Teutonic stock of which Germans, Dutchmen, and English- 
men also form part. But between Swedes and Norwegians, between 
Danes and Icelanders, there is still such difference of language that 
they do not understand each other—even as Russians, Poles, Serbs, 
Bulgars, Croats, Czechs, and other populations, though of kindred 
Slav blood and tongue, cannot converse together. The Swedes speak 
Swedish. The Norwegians, owing to their former long connection 
with Denmark, have adopted Danish as their literary and everyday 
language, although, in some remote parts of the country, the Norwe- 
gian peasantry here and there yet cling to a survival of the old Norse 
tongue, which is still that of the Icelanders of to-day. Swedish 
and Danish are as distinct from each other as Danish is from Ger- 
man. With such variety of speech in Sweden on the one hand, in 
Norway on the other, how does the parallel with England-Ireland 
hold good ? 

Again, why should the fact of Denmark and Iceland using dif- 
ferent languages be so carefully ignored? The people of the “Island 
of Ice and Fire” have preserved with remarkable purity the ancient 
tongue in which that common literary treasure of all Germanic 
nations, the Edda, was written. On their part, the Danes possess a 
language which in a measure stands nearer to Low German dialects 
than to Old Norse. Danes and Icelanders do not understand each 
other. Is that the case with Englishmen and Irishmen ? 

Then as regards Russia-Finland. The Russian language is a 
Slav one. That of the Finns—or Suomalainen, as they call them- 
selves—who in blood are related to Magyars and Turks, belongs to 
the Turanian group. Russians and Finns, as a people, do not under- 
stand each other. The same with regard to Austria-Hungary. The 
language of the majority of the people and the official language 
in Austria is German. The language of the politically prevalent 
nationality in Hungary is Magyar, a Turanian idiom which has root- 
affinity with Turkish, and even to some extent with Chinese. How 
can parallels be drawn between England-Ireland, the people of both 
of which use the same tongue, and populations of radically different 
language, which historically and politically have always stood apart 
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from each other, and which therefore are only connected by a com- 
mon dynasty ? 

In the Swiss Confederacy, too, there is a variety of tongues. Two- 
thirds of the Switzers speak German. The remainder use French, 
Italian, or Romansch—all three daughter-languages of Latin. 
German, French, and Italian are legally the official languages. 
Every law has to be published simultaneously in these three languages. 
In the House of Deputies and in the senatorial representation of the 
cantons, every member is free to use his own native tongue. Is that 
a state of things which affords a fit parallel for this country ? 

It is remarkable that the fact of the populations of Sweden- 
Norway, Denmark-Iceland, Russia-linland, Austria-Hungary, and 
Switzerland standing practically in the relation of foreigners to- 
wards each other as regards language, should never be alluded to 
by those who hold up the countries in question as enticing Home 
tule examples. Educated men of the civilized world on the Con- 
tinent are surprised at such systematic suppression of a most charac- 
teristic feature, which at once tells powerfully against the analogy 
between these countries and England-Ireland. They are not less 
surprised at the strange disregard of historical facts, and even of 
contemporary politics, which the authors and reiterators of those 
misleading parallels have shown ever since the campaign for the 
disintegration of the United Kingdom began. 

England and Ireland have been politically connected for seven 
hundred years. The natural historical course has been, the bringing 
about of an ever-increasing similarity in language and in institu- 
tions. The rapidity of modern means of communication has made 
this an additional necessity. In the words of Richard Cobden, 
spoken so far back as 1848, in regard to Ireland :—“ That country 
will soon be brought within a short day’s journey of London, and 
need not be treated in any respect in future but as a province.” 
Cobden, like Bright, was a Unionist in the sameway that all 
Liberals and Radicals, with the exception of three or four men in 
the House of Commons, were down to 1886. Cobden would not 
undo, but complete, the grand work of the Legislative Union. 

Now, how do matters stand historically with Sweden and Norway ? 
Those two countries, differing in speech, have only been under the 
same sovereign since 1814; and this state of things, originally forced 
upon Norway during the Napoleonic wars, was only finally accepted 
by the Norwegians after they had risen with arms in hand for the 
reconquest of their self-government. In olden times—as every 
lad from a German grammar-school could explain—Norway had 
her own kings. Later on, with the exception of the short-lived 
Union of Kalmar, she was joined to Denmark under a constitution 
of her own. When, in the early part of this century, she was 
handed over to Sweden by the Allies, there were first some battles 
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between the Danes and the Swedes on that account, and then, also, a 
short armed resistance on the part of the Norwegians. In the com- 
promise afterwards effected, Sweden and Norway remained countries 
practically independent of each other, only kept together by the 
golden link of the Crown.” 

Any one following the present course of events in Scandinavian 
quarters knows that the tendency in Norway, since this so-called, 
but erroneously so-called, “ Home Rule arrangement,” is rather in 
favour of breaking away still further from the union with Sweden, 
slight though that union is. For Norway, as Mr. Gladstone ought 
to know, is not attached to Sweden under a Home Rule arrange- 
ment, nor even under the still looser federal system. ‘ The kingdom 
of Norway is a free, independent, indivisible, and inalienable State, 
united with Sweden under a single king.” So the ground-law 
says. The King resides alternately in the two different capitals. 
The two countries stand towards each other in a relation which is 
scarcely other than a “ personal union ” through the same monarch. 
The Legislatures of Sweden and Norway are independent of each 
other. The two nations have separate armies and navies. 

Is that what Mr. Gladstone aims at for England and Ireland ? 

An English newspaper scarcely ever touches upon the political 
struggles of the various Scandinavian nations. To the reading 
public in Germany these struggles are continually explained through 
special correspondents. “The largest and most liberal autonomy ”’— 
said Mr. Gladstone, at Launceston—‘“ has been conceded to the 
Norwegian people, and, singular to say, the effect is that that people, 
who not only seemed to be two, but were two, seventy years ago, are 
rapidly becoming one in heart and affection in the sense of common 
interests through the working, the almost magical working, of 
that system which we recommend.” (Loud cheers.) Mr. Gladstone's 
audiences may be forgiven for being ignorant both of the political 
system of Norway and Sweden, and of the real state of things there. 
The teacher himself, however, might be expected to know better. 

Does Mr. Gladstone really recommend the system of Sweden- 
Norway for this country ? 

Has Mr. Gladstone never heard of those Norwegians who aim at yet 
fuller independence than the system of mere pe rsonal union, with its 
“almost magical working,” confers upon them? Has he not heard 
of the nine years’ bitter conflict between the Norwegian Storthing, 
or House of Commons, and King Oscar II.—a cuniiiet which was 
only settled for a time in 1884 by the appointment of Mr. Sverdrup 
as Minister-President at Christiania? Sweden has nearly five 
millions, Norway not quite two millions of inhabitants. On the 
strength of his superior power as ruler of Sweden, Oscar II. was 
supposed to aim at domineering over the Norwegians, and setting 
aside their constitutional rights. This, at least, was their conten- 
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tion, and the king was often charged with aiming at personal 
government as much as Charles Stuart did. The Selmer Ministry, 
who supported the king, were put on their trial in Norway, and 
condemned as guilty of a violation of the Constitution. Even at 
the very moment when Mr. Gladstone lauded the perfect harmony 
between Norway and Sweden to the skies, a fresh conflict was raging 
there. Such was the tension that the monarch went in person to 
Christiania for the purpose of consultation. Making use of the 
threefold division of parties, he resolved upon compelling the 
appointment of a Cabinet which upheld his own views. Whilst 
the Radicals were ready to accept a compromise with the defeated 
Liberal Ministry, so as not to let the Government fall into the hands 
of the Conservatives, the king is said to have roundly declared that 
a man like Rector Steen, a firm Liberal, was for him “ quite 
impossible.” Finally, the king brought about the nomination of a 
moderate Conservative Ministry, with Mr. Stang at its head. 

Great has been the rage of the advanced Liberals at this right 
royally enforced solution. Bjérnstierne Bjérnson, the eminent poet 
and popular leader, writes :—‘ If a man like Steen, who has not his 
equal in Norway as regards intelligence, capability for work, and 
progressive sentiment, is ‘quite impossible’ for all times to come, 
simply because the king dislikes him, then the king himself becomes 
impossible for us; for his words imply a breach of our treaty with 
the royal power.” Even as Sverdrup had been the man of the 
situation five years ago, so—Mr. Bjérnson continues—all political life 
in Norway will henceforth be bound up with the name of Steen. At 
a mass-meeting of several thousands on July 14, when the centenary 
of the taking of the Bastille was celebrated, Mr. Bjérnson, as 
chief speaker, attacked the king in no measured terms, amidst 
thundering applause. “That Swedish-born king,” he exclaimed, 
“asserts that we have no right to influence the composition of his 
Cabinet. If that is his opinion, then the danger of having a Swede 
for our monarch and army-leader is great indeed. Our demand will 
henceforth be: ‘Either the fullest self-government, the fullest 
equality with Sweden, or the Compact will be dissolved! We hold 
our beautiful land to be much too good to become Swedish. You 
men, into whose faces I am looking, have certainly not the appear- 
ance of Swedes! I propose to you: ‘ Norway for the Norwegians ! ” 
(Nine times ‘ hurrah !’) ” 

‘These last occurrences,” says a report, “have not only diminished 
the number of the friends of the Compact with Sweden, but have 
once more made the fierce flame of a national hatred flare up, which 
among races so nearly akin has the appearance of madness.” In 
presence of such events, Mr. Gladstone must excuse us for consider- 
ing him not a very safe guide in Swedish and Norwegian affairs. 
For either he knows these facts, and then his reference to the 
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“ magical working ” of the union of hearts in the North is a strange 
one indeed; or he does not know them, and in that case he speaks 
without book on a very grave subject. 

Looking at the differences in history, in language, in constitution, 
one can understand that Norway, which is a kind of Scandinavian 
Switzerland, should be bent upon converting her loose junction with 
the Swedish Crown into an even looser one, so that no political 
link whatever should remain, and at most the name of the same 
monarch should serve as a common figurehead, whilst even the flag 
would not show any trace of connection. But is that the proper 
example for England-Ireland? The spokesmen of the Irish League 
who want to “ destroy the last link”’ may think so. Englishmen will 
do well to keep in memory the parallel with Sweden-Norway. 

Denmark-Iceland is another impossible comparison. Irrespective 
of the difference of language, it must not be forgotten that the 
Ultima Thule is during a portion of the year far more effectively 
separated from all communication with the remainder of Europe 
than the toto divisus orbe Britannus was, in classic antiquity, 
supposed to be from the rest of the world. Nature, in autumn 
and winter, draws a prohibitory circle round Iceland. For this 
reason alone a separate legislature might easily suggest itself at 
Reykjavik. 

There are some other circumstances worth noticing. From the 
ninth to the thirteenth century, Iceland had been an independent 
Republic. In the thirteenth century she was joined to Norway, and 
later on to Denmark, by mere personal union, thus maintaining her 
semi-independent status. Long and bitter have been the recent 
struggles of the Icelanders—a small people of but 72,000 souls 
—for their existence as a separate commonwealth, founded on 
difference of history and of speech. I can testify to the strength 
of those feelings, in years not long gone by, through what I then 
often learned from Icelandic friends. 

This is very different from what Mr. Gladstone asserted, during 
his Whitsun campaign. At Launceston he said :— 


** You remember, perhaps, that the Duchy of Schleswig was separated from 


Denmark, but the Duchy enjoyed no local institutions. It was the refusal of 


Denmark to grant those local institutions which brought about the separation 
of the Duchy from the kingdom, and this at the very time when Denmark, a 
State territorially insignificant, was holding in peaceful and orderly relations 
a distant country difficult to hold by force, and only easy to hold by friend- 
ship, namely, the island of Iceland; and the island of Iceland remained united 
to Denmark, for it was in the enjoyment of autonomous local institutions.” 
All these statements could not possibly be more incorrect. It is 
a well-known fact that, during the recent struggles between the 
Icelanders and the Government at Copenhagen, the former were 
often nicknamed ‘“ Schleswig-Holsteiners” by their Danish anta- 
gonists—-so little “ peaceful, orderly, and friendly ” were the relations 
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then. It is quite true that since the self-government of the Ice- 
landic community has been more fully acknowledged, matters have 
become better. But I ask again: How is it possible to compare the 
geographically far-distant island of the Arctic Circle, with its special 
history, its ancient Al-thing, its separate language, and its infini- 
tesimal population, to Ireland, which lies at the very gate of Eng- 
land, which has been under her rule for seven hundred years, which 
contains five millions of people, and which speaks and writes the 
same language as the inhabitants of London, of Liverpool, of Man- 
chester, of Aberdeen and Glasgow do ? 

Let it not be forgotten, moreover, that so far from the compro- 
mise effected in 1871-74 between Denmark and Iceland having 
given absolute satisfaction, there is still a party at Reykjavik which 
strikes out for even further independence. According to the arrange- 
ment at present existing, Iceland is not represented in the Danish 
Parliament, and pays no contribution to the budget of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless, there are minor points on which bickerings are angrily 
going on. So I learn from a well-known friend in iceland, who, 
though otherwise an ardent patriot, himself stands now by the com- 
pact of 1871-74, and who thinks the party in question is pursuing a 
mistakenly extreme line. 

Enough has been said to show how radically inapplicable the 
analogy of Denmark-Iceland is to this country. But as Mr. Glad- 
stone always repeats it, he may be asked whether Ireland, in his 
present opinion, is not to be represented in the English Parliament, 
and whether she is not to contribute to the budget of the United 
Kingdom? For this is the obvious and inevitable meaning of the 
Icelandic analogy. It is generally said that the Bill of 1886 is dead. 
Sometimes, it is true, it is asserted that it is still alive. The parallels 
taken by Mr. Gladstone from Sweden-Norway and Denmark-Iceland 
can only be interpreted in the latter sense. ‘ Which way is it?”’ 
men of the civilised world abroad ask with a puzzled countenance. 

As to Schleswig, it is very strange that Mr. Gladstone, of all 
men, should have forgotten the fact of that German Duchy having 
possessed a special legislature before 1863. It was not in the least, 
as he alleges, the absence of “local institutions” which brought 
about the separation of Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark. 
Both these Duchies had parliaments of their own. Often enough 
the voice of German nationality and of constitutional grievance made 
itself heard in those local legislatures. 

Were it necessary, I might give a personal recollection on that 
subject. During the worst time of Danish oppression in the Duchies, 
before 1863, the memoranda confidentially sent to the English 
Foreign Office by the leaders of the Schleswig Parliament, Messrs. 
Hansen and Thomsen-Oldenswort, were transmitted by me to 


Lord John Russell; first through Mr. Dunlop, M.P., and then 
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directly. These memoranda had to be smuggled out of the 
Duchies, owing to the severity of the Danish authorities. As the 
leaders of the Schleswig Parliament could not dare to put their 
signatures to it, I had to vouch for the authenticity of the documents 
to Lord John Russell. 

Mr. Gladstone is, therefore, in error when he tells his audiences 
that Denmark lost Schleswig because she would not grant local 
institutions to that Duchy. Schleswig had a parliament. The 
separation between the two countries, in 1863, occurred on quite 
different grounds. The Schleswig-Holsteiners in their vast majority 
are Germans by race and speech. On the strength of their ancient 
charter, they always maintained the indissoluble connection between 
the two Duchies and their separate constitutional character from 
Denmark. During the three years’ war of 1848—50, when they rose 
with arms in their hands, they opposed the attempted incorporation 
of Schleswig with the Danish kingdom, but they still acknowledged 
the monarch at Copenhagen as their “ Duke.” In this sense the 
decrees of the provisional government of Schleswig-Holstein were 
framed. 

It was a state of things similar to that which formerly existed 
between Hanover and England. Now, when, in 1863, the last ruler 
of the male line in Dennerk died childless, a case arose similar to 
the one which occurred at the accession of Queen Victoria in regard 
to Hanover. The two different countries, different in nationality, 
in speech, in constitution, and in law of succession, had to go their 
different ways. This was the view of the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
themselves and of the German nation at large. Mr. Gladstone 
has evidently forgotten all this. 

Yet he’ had special cause to remember it well. As late as 
1878, defending himself against the Pali Mall Gazette, which had 
said that, among the party of Mr. Gladstone, distaste for national 
greatness had grown into a permanent sentiment and a matter of 
principle, Mr. Gladstone replied :— 

**T simply ask at what date it was that the Liberal Administration of this 
country adopted the ‘permanent sentiment’ and the ‘matter of principle’ 
which have been their ruin? . . . Not when, in 1863, they wished France to 
join in an Ultimatum to the German Powers, and to defend Denmark with us 
against the intrigues which Germany was carrying on, under the plea of the 
Duke of Augustenburg’s title to the Duchies; and when they were told by 
Louis Napoleon in reply that that might be a great British interest, but that it 
had no significance for France.” ! 

These remarkable words of Mr. Gladstone have for years been 
often commented upon abroad, especially in that part of the civi- 
lized world which is called Germany—assuming that that country 
may have a slight claim to be included in this definition. It 
(1) Nineteenth Century of September, 1878. 
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results from Mr. Gladstone’s words that even so late as 1878 he 
prided himself on having joined in an invitation to the Man of 
December to make war, in alliance with England, for the overthrow 
of the national rights of the German Duchies, as expressed in and 
out of their parliaments, and as supported by the whole German 
nation, which at that time still comprised our federal Austrian pro- 
vinces. What hecatombs of men would have been slaughtered had 
the policy recommended by Mr. Gladstone prevailed, considering 
that Russia would, no doubt, have joined in the fray if France and 
England had drawn the sword ! 

Fortunately Louis Napoleon, for reasons of his own, refused the 
offer, as Mr. Gladstone states quite correctly. Fortunately for 
England, I will add; for if there is one thing certain it is this, that 
the energy and the passions of the German nation were then roused 
to an extent which would have made it a tough job for a world in 
arms to get that nation down, even though our fatherland might 
have been deluged with blood. ‘I am now for England against the 
world,” Mr. Gladstone recently said at Cardiff, “ not I hope in arms 
—though I believe England is fitter to meet that condition now 
than she ever was; but yet I am for England against the world if 
need be.” That sentiment might have found a practical application, 
on a considerably smaller scale, in the Afghan difficulty; but it did 
not. Happily for this country, Mr. Gladstone’s intended policy of 
1863 was not brought to a test. I believe I can speak of this with 
some degree of knowledge, having been at the time in continual 
contact with a number of patriotic leaders in Germany, in and out of 
parliament, and with popular associations there. 

But now Mr. Gladstone, who formerly was ready to make war upon 
Germany on account of the Duchies, declares Denmark’s wrongful 
refusal to grant “ local institutions” to Schleswig to have been the 
vause of the separation of that Duchy from the Danish kingdom. 
He thus at one and the same time unwittingly passes the severest 
judgment upon his own former policy, and yet presents his trustful 
audiences with a wholly erroneous account of the question fought 
out between Germany and Denmark. 

At Launceston, Mr. Gladstone again repeated his parallel between 
Finland and Ireland. “Finland,” he said, “ while Poland has been 
such a trouble to Russia, has remained in perfect and absolute har- 
mony with Russia ever since she was joined to it under the arrange- 
ment in the Treaty at the end of the great war.’’ How often has 
this misleading comparison been exposed abroad! The Poles, like 
the Finns, it need not be said, are distinct, not only in ancient his- 
tory, but also in race and language, from the Muscovites. The 
merest tyro in regard to the history of our times knows that the 
kingdom of Poland, as constituted after the Napoleonic wars, pos- 









































































162 MR, GLADSTONE AND THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 
sessed a parliament and a government of her own under the supremacy 
of the Czar. But did this prevent, or did it not rather facilitate, 
the revolutionary rising of 1830, which it took a great many battles 
to put down before “ order was restored at Warsaw’’ ? 

Perhaps I need not mention on which side my own sympathies are 
in the Polish question. I believe it would be good for European 
security, peace, and civilization if a dividing wall could be rebuilt, 
by means of a Polish Commonwealth, against the barbaric ambition 
of Autocrats, who to this day rule as the successors, and in the spirit 
of the Khans of the Golden Horde. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone is not 
quite of the same view. It stands on record that, ever since the 
latter part of the Crimean War, he has rather leaned towards the 
Russian Government. But when now he puts Firland and Poland 
as contrasts before his hearers, in order to induce them to assent to 





the establishment of an Irish Legislature and an Executive formed 
of men of well-known separatist tendencies, it is but right he should 
be reminded that a similar state of things in the kingdom of Poland 
practically gave the weapons into the hands of those who strove to 
recover complete independence. 

Let Englishmen, therefore, remember this reference by Mr. Glad- 
stone to Poland. The logic of politics is generally inexorable. 

But what about Finland?’ Anciently connected with Sweden, but 
differing in common popular speech both from the Swedes and the 
Russians, the inhabitants of this principality have been under the 
dominion of the Czar only during the last eighty years. Their old 
Landtag has been restored scarcely more than twenty-five years ago. 
With this recent Finnish acquisition the Government at St. Peters- 
burg had a difficult game to play; and only those acquainted with 
the intricacies of that game can understand both the nature of the 
temporary concession made to the Finns, and the final aim of Russian 
autocracy. 

The fact is, Finland, in consequence of her long connection with 
Sweden, had been fully accustomed to Scandinavian culture; so 
much so that the Swedish language had gradually become the pre- 
vailing one, by means of immigrant settlers along the coast districts of 
the principality. Now it was solely with the object of weaning the 
mass of the Finnish people from their Scandinavian sympathies that 
the Government at St. Petersburg, rather in a Macchiavellian spirit, 
allowed Finnish nationality and literature to expand itself, and even 
to make war upon the Scandinavian element of civilization. The 
whole population of Finland is not more than 1,800,000. The 
Russian Empire at large has 104,000,000 inhabitants. To have a 
Landtag of their own, for the time being, pleases the Finns and does 
no harm to the Czar. 

The Isle of Man (inhabitants : 53,000) not being within the United 
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” The Channel Islands (in- 
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Kingdom, has its “ House of Keys. 
habitants : 80,000) being in the same position, have their “ States 
representation. It does not matter in the least; and no thinking 
person will deduce therefrom an argument for the harmlessness of 
Home Rule or Repeal in Ireland, with her 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
her loyal minority opposed to the dissolution of the Union, her 
Separatist Roman Catholic majority, her traditions of ’98, her 
“Shan Van Voght”’ spirit, and the frequently expressed hope of 
prominent speakers of the League for the armed aid of foreign 
Powers. 

But to return to Finland. Might not Mr. Gladstone, when draw- 
ing his picture of her “ perfect and absolute harmony with Russia,” 
have said something of the fierce strife ever going on in that princi- 
pality between the two contending national parties of the “ Finno- 
manes”’ and the “Svecomanes””—the upholders of an exclusive 
Finnish nationality and the champions of Swedish culture? There 
is certainly no perfect and absolute harmony between them. 

Then as to the relations between Finland and Russia. From a 
leading man in Finland, whose name, for reasons easily imagined, I 
avoid mentioning, I have received an extensive communication only 
a few weeks ago, the substance of which is as follows. He says :— 


** For the present, the fact of Finland forming part of the European Kast— 
you know what I mean!—is as yet somewhat less injurious to our country 
than to the Baltic Provinces on the other side of the Iinnish Gulf, which in 
culture are akin tous. But there cannot be the least doubt that our dear 
neighbour [Russia] means to treat us, by-and-by, in the same way as he has 
begun treating the Baltic Provinces. Il or the nonce, he contents himself with 
fanning national disunion among us—a disunion which has arisen from 
disputes between different sections of a population which originally had been 
educated on the lines of Swedish civilization. One section in Finland holds 
the intellectual communion with the West, that is, with Sweden, to be the con- 
dition of the growth of real culture; and, indeed, this intellectual communion 
was formerly our protection against being overpowered by Russia. The other 
section seeks to use the aboriginal Finnish race as a means of creating a sepa- 
rate and exclusive national culture. This latter Nationalist party is fondled 
and pampered, just now, by the Russian Government for the sole purpose of 
driving out the philo-Swedish element. When this shall have been accom- 
plished, and the direct connection with the West, that is, with Scandinavia, is 
wholly cut off, Russia will have free elbow-room for her own aggressive 
Nationalism.” 


The writer, a man of great impartiality, and himself above all 
narrow national prejudices, strongly expresses the deep pain he feels 
at the “extraordinary, hateful animosity within the daily political 
atmosphere ” in Finland, which arises from three different nationalist 
currents, and which sadly hampers the progress of free, intellectual 
development. He further remarks :—‘ Altogether, Sweden is now in 
advance of us, as regards civilization, by half a century. We drag 
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on our existence under the curse of a retardation and of an oppres- 
sion, which have been inflicted upon us by Russia since 1809.” That 
is a different description from Mr. Gladstone’s fancy picture. 

The utter inapplicability of the Austrian-Hungarian parallel so 
often drawn by Mr. Gladstone, has been exposed abroad in innumer- 
able articles, and the wonder again is that he should still persist in 
using it. On a postage-stamp from Austria proper we read in 
German: “ Kaiserlich Koénigliche Oesterreichische Post ;”” on one from 
Hungary, the inscription is in Magyar. This difference of lan- 
guage seems to indicate rather a deep difference between the two 
countries. Jormerly, Mr. Gladstone was in the habit of speaking of 
the “ Empire of Austria” being “ held together by local autonomy ;” 
and Hungary was to him simply the analogy for Ireland. At Laun- 
ceston, coming down somewhat from his previous assertions, he said : 
—“ Hungary was granted an autonomy much larger than Ireland 
now requires.” 

This is rather too short a treatment of the struggle of the Hun- 
garians for the recovery of their time-hallowed constitution and 
national independence. Why, Hungary and Austria have, all 
through history, been entirely distinct countries, only held together, 
since the sixteenth century, by the same dynasty, but otherwise 
standing apart! Austria proper, from olden times down to 1866, was 
an integral part of Germany—first of the German Empire and 
then of the German Confederation. Hungary always was outside 
the German frontier. Being saved from the Turkish yoke by 
German arms, she acknowledged the ruling family in Austria as her 
monarchs. That, again, was a mere personal, not a political union. 
Hungary never was represented in the old German Reichstag, nor 
at the Diet of Frankfort, nor in the German National Assembly of 
1848—49, nor in the restored Bundestag. To Germany she was ever 
a foreign country. 

Hungary prides herself on being, next to England, one of the 
oldest parliamentary commonwealths. Whilst Austria proper, before 
1848, had no common legislature, Hungary had. Having endeavoured 
in 1849 to shake off even the Habsburg dynasty, Hungary, being 
vanquished with the aid of Russia, lost her old constitution for a few 
years. She regained it through the successive defeats suffered by 
Francis Joseph on the battlefield. In 1867 Hungary was not 
“ granted an autonomy.” She rather resumed that which, with the 
exception of a few years of reaction, subsequent upon an overthrown 
revolution, she had possessed for many hundreds of years. 

Now, how is it possible, remembering all those differences of his- 
tory, of race, of speech, of ancient political organisation, between 
Austria on the one hand and Hungary on the other, to draw a com- 
parison with Ireland ? 
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Count Beust, the very author of the compact which has resulted in 
the restoration of Hungarian national self-government, has done away 
with Mr. Gladstone’s attempted analogy in a letter couched in the 
most merciless terms. Patriotic Germans are not especially ena- 
moured of the whilom Saxon, afterwards Austrian, Minister who 
was inclined to make common cause with France in 1870, had she 
not been worsted in the very first battles. But when Beust criti- 
cised Mr. Gladstone’s impossible Hungarian parallel, he said the 
simple truth and could be heard to advantage. 

There is another point worth remembering. Hungary is inhabited 
by a variety of races. The four chief ones—Magy ar, Slav, Ger- 
man, and Rouman—are as different from each other, in blood and 
language, as a Turk is from a Russian, or a Dutchman from an 
Italian. There have been the most violent contests between these 
populations at various times. ‘Their hostility to each other, and 
their rival claims, deeply shook the Magyar kingdom during the 
revolution of 1848—49, long before the appearance of the Cossack 
lances. Yet Hungary proper has never thought of dissolving her 
Legislative Union. 

To her Magyar patriots it is quite a sufficient tribulation that the 
adjoining territories of Transylvania (itself composed of a medley of 
races) and of Croatia are gifted with special diets. Hungary, in 
spite of her polyglot condition, has a single legislature. Municipal 
and county government institutions exist within her borders in the 
fullest manner, but she has only one parliament. According to Mr. 
Gladstone’s theory of nationalities, at least four different Parliaments 
and Executives ought to be set up between the Carpathians and the 
Danube. 

Whilst Hungary thus flatly contradicts Mr. Gladstone’s views, 
every one who follows at all her relations with Austria, is aware 
that the compact or compromise—a very necessary compromise as it 
was—has by no means worked smoothly of late. Here, again, a 
tendency towards still greater independence, an unwillingness to 
make concessions for most necessary common concerns, has sharply 
defined itself on the Hungarian side. As one who has supported 
the cause of Hungarian national autonomy since or before 1848, I am 
sure I shall not be misunderstood in disapproving strongly of the 
late riotous scenes in and out of the parliament at Pesth, during 
the debates on the Army Bill. 

The Magyars certainly know their hereditary Slav enemy. 
Their heart is in the cause of resistance to Russian aggression. They 
are fully gained, therefore, to the alliance with Germany. Yet, 
surrounded as they are by the ever-rising Muscovite and Panslavist 
flood, there have been men among them who would not hear of 
alaw the sole purpose of which was to make Hungarian officers 
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sufficiently acquainted with a language in which the command must 
of necessity be given to the ranks of a polyglot army. Within the 
last few months, the streets of Pesth offered the spectacle, for weeks, 
of a series of riots. Shots were fired, scuffles took place, within the 
precincts of the Legislative Hall. Even the arrival of the Emperor. 
King—of the King simply, as he has to be called in Hungary— 
did not mend matters. The Liberal Premier, M. Tisza, and his chief 
adherents, staunch patriots beyond question, became the objects of 
unmentionable insults. They were attacked as traitors to their 
country because they declared themselves ready to make an abso- 
lutely necessary concession to German Austria in the interest of 
Hungary herself. Jokai, the eminent patriot and writer, was treated 
by his antagonists in Parliament as‘if he were a bondsman of a 
foreign oppressor. 

Is this, then, a picture of ‘perfect and absolute harmony,” of 
the “almost magical working” of what Mr. Gladstone—very 
inaptly, it is true—describes as “local autonomy’? The “ union 
of hearts” was rather wanting there. Hungary, to be sure, has a 
full right to her separate national existence. But when she is 
quoted in connection with what Mr. Gladstone calls the “ Irish 
Demand,” let it rather be as a warning to England against 
certain inevitable consequences of the establishment of a separate 
parliament at Dublin. 

Switzerland also is held up as a Home Rule model for this 
country. In order to take this comparison at its proper value, we 
must not forget that the Swiss Confederacy, which contains popula- 
tions with four different languages, grew up from the free compact 
of a number of sovereign cantons. Does the example of Switzer- 
land, then, apply to Great Britain and Ireland ? 

At first, only an exceedingly small portion of sovereign privileges 
was given up by each canton in favour of the Confederacy. The 
result, under the older Constitution, as it still existed a little more 
than forty years ago, was a state of extreme confusion. To use a 
favourite expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, the various Swiss cantons had 
a very large “allowance of autonomies” indeed. There was no 
fixed seat of government even for the Confederacy. The Zagsatzuny, 
or common Legislature, presented a spectacle of deplorable centri- 
fugal wrangling—the despair of all sensible lovers of Republican 
progress. 

Finally, a treasonable League of Separatists arose—a priest-led 
ultramontane League, called the Sonderbund, whose leaders were 
countenanced by, or in conspiracy with, foreign Powers bent upon 
destroying Swiss independence. To this League, arms and money 
came from abroad. 
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After repeated outbreaks of civil war, the dissolution of the 
Separatist League was decreed, in 1847, by the narrowest possible 
majority of the Tagsatzung—so jealous were many cantons of any 
encroachment upon their sovereign rights. Dy force of arms the 
Sonderbund was then at last put down, by the Liberal and 
patriotic majority. Thereupon a new constitution was framed and 
proclaimed in 1848. It gave Switzerland far greater unity, a more 
effective military organisation, a popular system of education, and 
many other means and measures of progress. 

The extreme “Home Rule” system of confederated sovereign 
States had brought the Alpine Commonwealth to the very verge of 
disruption and possible extinction. Ever since that terrible danger 
has been overcome, there has been, during the last forty years, a 
steadily increasing tendency towards a more effective Union. Con- 
sidering the historical process of the formation of the Lidgenossen- 
schaft out of originally independent states, as well as the physical 
configuration of the country and the existence of four languages 
there, we cannot wonder that local legislatures should continue in 
Switzerland even now. But the moral which her example really 
points is this, that the complicated circumstances which had 
brought about a loose federal system there, inevitably resulted in 
civil war, and that the constant endeavour of Switzers now is to 
strengthen the ties of political unity. Mr. Gladstone would lead 
this country into the very same path at the end of which Switzerland 
had nearly gone over the precipice. 

When the present German Empire is quoted as a model both of 
Home Rule autonomy and of unity, a Liberal and patriotic German 
is apt to feel a degree of astonishment. Does Mr. Gladstone think 
it desirable to have a number of ruling princely families in the 
various parts of this country ? Is it hisidea that the parliamentary 
power of our Reichstag derives strength from the existence of a 
number of States’ legislatures? He suggests that Germany has, 
by an allowance of autonomies, sought the exact mean between the 
centripetal and the centrifugal force. He even refers to Bavaria, in 
a triumphant sort of way, as to a country which “ has not surrendered 
all her parliamentary honours to Berlin.” 
of German history is this! 


What a strange reading 


In ages long gone by, our country was a united realm with an 
elective ruler at its head, called the “‘ King of the Germans.” Then 
receiving an additional anointing at Rome, he also took the title 
of Emperor. His government was a restricted one as regards privi- 
leges. He had to rule in accordance with the resolutions and laws 
adopted by the Reichstag. There were no separate sovereign 
dynasties then, but only removable officials of the Kingdom or Empire. 
Local self-government there was in towns, in counties, and in pro- 
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vinces. But there came an unfortunate Home Rule movement. 
Taking advantage of frequent warlike complications abroad, the 
aristocratic officials of various provinces of Germany gradually set to 
work to undermine national unity as represented by the Reich and 
the Kaiser ; thus setting up separate States within the Empire, and 
enlarging their own circumscribed governors’ privileges into 
sovereign and dynastic claims. 

In the Thirty Years’ War these baneful pretensions came to a 
head. Is it necessary to mention the many internal struggles, the 
treasonable princely alliances with foreign Powers, in which the 
Bavarian dukes and other princes were prominent? Every dynasty 
was bent upon its own Home Rule. The common Fatherland was 
forgotten, ill-used, broken to pieces. We had then the Seven Years’ 
War, which made national union a mere figment. At last, as a 
consequence of all this “allowance of autonomies,” Germany, through 
disunion, fell a prey to Napoleon I. For years there was a French 
garrison at Berlin, and Bavarians and other Germans had the 
signal “ honour ” of fighting in the ranks of the French army—first, 
against each other, and then abroad. 

We have had to go through sanguinary wars of independence in 
18183—15; through a national revolution in 1848—49; through 
a fratricidal war in 1866—to use the word (Bruderkrieg) which 
Prince Bismarck himself has repeatedly employed of late; and 
again through a war of unparalleled magnitude against a foreign 
Power which had based its calculation upon our Home Rule divisions, 
before the preseat state of things was reached. In the internal war 
of 1866 we lost ancient provinces of ours, which had been part of our 
Empire and of our Confederacy, amounting in territory and popula- 
tion, comparatively speaking, to the whole of Ireland and Scotland, 
with a good bit of North England to boot. What an alluring example 
for Englishmen! 

Fortunately, German national sentiment, so strong already in 1848 
—49, counteracts theinsufficiency of the condition of the present recon- 
stituted but territorially much diminished Empire. The Bavarians 
themselves fought splendidly against France in 1870—71. Yet, in 
the beginning of the war, there had been a proposal of “ armed 
neutrality,’’ made by a considerable party in the Chamber at Munich 
—a proposal mainly put down by an enthusiastic popular manifesta- 
tion before the House of Parliament. Those who recollect that 
significant occurrence will find Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the 
“parliamentary honours” of Bavaria rather curious reading. 

Let us assume, under similar conditions—that is, if England were 
engaged in a tremendous war close to home—a proposal of armed 
neutrality in an Irish parliament. Where would the popular mani- 
festation be found to put it down ? 
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Civil war in Switzerland, civil war in Germany, civil war in 
America has been the uniform result of the large “allowance of 
autonomies.” In each case a more effective union had to be estab- 
lished after the victory over the Separatists. Mr. Gladstone, who 
once made the famous declaration concerning Jefferson Davis, has 
special cause to understand what the much-lauded Federalism of 
which we hear now a great deal from speakers and writers of his 
party, is apt to lead to. Having failed to see the United States 
broken up into what, after 1860, was often jocosely called in England 
“the Dis-United States of America,” he is ready to present this 
country with a constitution, or a series of constitutions, containing 
the germ of a similar danger. Could there be worse infatuation 
than that England should accept such a scheme ! 

Of course the analogy between the geographically small United 
Kingdom, and the vast American Republic—which extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the northern Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, over an area nearly as large as Europe, with the most 
different climates, and with populations of most varied descent, in- 
eluding four millions of negroes—is utterly untenable on the face of 
it. Out of originally separate and independent colonies, the United 
States have risen by free combination. Immense tracts of terri- 
tory, inhabited by savage tribes, have had to be conquered, and 
they are not fully colonised even now. Even a Mormon commu- 
nity was set up in an oasis in the desert, shut off for a long time 
from contact with the outer world. To compare such a country, such 
a Continent, with the United Kingdom, is surely to tax the 
patience of political students. 

It is quite true that after the Union war, States’ legislatures were 
restored in the South, which in itself forms an immensely vast area. 
That section of the United States prided itself during and even after 
the War, on the title of “the solid South.” It proposed to mark 
itself off as such from the North. Now, suppose this solid South 
were to ask for a single Parliament, with a separate Executive, in 
the same way as the Parnellites ask it for Ireland, what American 
statesman would make the concession ? 

The question was put by me, not long ago, in London, to one of 
the most prominent American statesmen, who now occupies a high 
place in President Harrison’s Government, and who is in favour of the 
“Trish Demand.” Very significantly he avoided giving an answer. 
The fact is, a separate parliament and executive for the “solid 
South ” would be tantamount to a coming new attempt at disruption. 
To grant such a demand would be treason to the United States. 

Let us pass on to some other forced and impossible parallels 
drawn by Mr. Gladstone. At Launceston he said :—‘‘ You remember 
the separation of Holland and Belgium. That was not caused by 
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local autonomy. Belgium was governed from the Hague ; and local 
autonomy would possibly have saved Belgium for Holland.” 

This is another strange misreading of historical facts. The 
majority of the Belgians are Low German in race and speech, 
kindred to the Dutch, but were estranged from the latter through 
difference of religion; the Dutch being mainly Protestants, the 
Flemings of Belgium Catholics. The Revolution of 1830 was, how- 
ever, chiefly officered by the Liberal French-speaking Walloons of 
Belgium, who in their turn were somewhat estranged from the Fle- 
mings, and who hated Holland on the ground of a difference of race 
and language. The military aid given by the French Government— 
itself the recent issue of a revolution—finally helped in the total 
overthrow of Holland. It will be seen at a glance that, in such a 
complicated state of affairs, Dutch concessions would have been of 
no avail. Mr. Gladstone very cautiously, therefore, says :—‘ Local 
autonomy would possib/y have saved Belgium for Holland.” 

But what have been the fruits of the separate constitution of the 
Belgian kingdom? Ever since its existence there have been the 
bitterest contests between the Liberal party and the Catholic party, 
as well as contests in matters of language ; the mass of the Flemings 
being oppressed, in this, by the Walloon minority. Of late years 
the struggle about language has become most heated—so much so 
that ?’ Union fait la force (the Belgian device) scarcely seemed to be 
a reality. Gradually the Flemings have obtained some redress as 
regards the public use of their speech ; but the internal struggle 
between two different races, not to mention other contests, is by no 
means over. Any concession made by Holland could net have altered 
this condition. The analogy of deeply-rent Belgium is, therefore, 
again a very unfortunate illustration. 

What shall we say of Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the most 
terrible revolution ever known in history—that of 1789-93 in 
France—was the result of the ‘ suppression of local institutions,’’ 
and that, for the same reason, four forms of monarchy have since 
failed to assure her political stability ? 

As if England herself, with all her previous local institutions, had 
not gone through a series of revolutions and counter-revolutions, or 
Pretenders’ attempts, during more than a hundred years, from 
1640 to 1745! The kings of France, no doubt, had upset many 
ancient privileges of communities. But of statutory “ parliaments” 
there were plenty before 1789. Nay, the kingdom was mapped out 
into the “Provinces of the Five Great Farming Estates,” the 
** Provinces reputed as Foreign Ones,” and the “ Provinces treated 
as Foreign.” By internal customs’ duties, by difference of weights, 
of measures, even of coinage, the several provinces were quite dis- 
tinct from each other. There was a perfect wealth, or rather a 
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chaotic confusion, of local institutions. And this, as many a French 
historian has shown, and not the absence of local institutions, was 
a main reason of the great Revolution. Clearly, Mr. Gladstone has 
read French history upside down. 

Where is the Frenchman who would once more split up his 
country into separate States with different Parliaments and Execu- 
tives? He would be regarded as a traitor to his nation if he did. 
Bureaucratic centralization has certainly been the bane of France for 
nearly a hundred years. That exaggerated centralization was the 
result, in the first instance, of sanguinary internal strife ; each party, 
as it rose to power, wishing to maintain itself by means of a strongly 
organized administration. At the same time the system was main- 
tained as a means of rapid military aggression abroad. It is only 
now, in the Third Republic, that a reforming movement has begun. 

That movement for the extension of local government in France 
merits all praise. But what has local self-government in villages, 
towns, and counties to do with Mr. Gladstone’s idea of going back 
to ancient divisions of “ nationality,” of setting up separate parlia- 
ments and executives in Ireland, in Scotland, in Wales—perchance 
even in other parts of the, at present, happily still United Kingdom ? 
He would fain undo the whole course of English history. Where is 
the Frenchman who wovld follow him in that? Any one knowing 
the electoral map of France is aware that in the west—the old head- 
quarters of the Vendéean insurrections—the reactionary, Royalist, 
and Imperialist parties have even now their main seat. To give that 
portion of France a separate parliamentary representation would be a 
means of fomenting civil war. Let Englishmen, therefore, take 
care that their own western Vendée shall not be so organized, lest it 
become the seat of actual civil war! 

Treland is an island; hence she ought to have a parliament of her 
own: so we often hear. Neither France, in the case of Corsica, even 
though the population of that island is more Italian than French ; 
nor Italy, in the case of Sardinia and Sicily, will hear of the argu- 
ment. France even includes the members for Algeria within her 
Legislature at Paris. Sicily has a history of her own, a population 
and a popular language distinct in much from that of the mainland; 
and autonomous, centrifugal, separatist tendencies have often enough 
shown themselves there. All this makes patriotic Italians only the 
firmer in insisting on the strict maintenance of the Legislative Union. 

Mr. Gladstone knows this well enough. He has also had occa- 
sion to hear, during his late interview at Naples with the representa- 
tive of the L/forma, the organ of the Italian Premier, what the 
Italians think of his Irish policy. He was told that “Italian Liberals, 
who were amongst his warmest admirers, entertained feelings of 
uneasiness and fear on account of his propaganda for Home Rule, 
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which, if carried, would make Ireland a tool in the hands of the 
Pope and of every enemy of England.” During a controversy in 
the Riforma, in which he himself took part, only some months back, 
he was reminded that Home Rule writers and speakers in Ireland 
have a hundred times attacked the men who established Italian unity 
and freedom as the “ worst criminals” on earth. In the presence of 
Archbishop Walsh, the patron of the League, Garibaldi has been 
designated as “one of the most contemptible characters in history— 
the infamous Garibaldi.” The deputation in question was introduced 
by the late Mr. Gray, M.P. Ina leading article of United Ireland, 
edited by Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., all the Italian patriots were 
spoken of, only in May, last year, as “the revolutionists and assassins 
who have helped to rob the Holy Father of his temporal authority.” 

Such outrageous language has been frequent enough also in the 
Freeman’s Journal and in kindred Irish papers. It is a pity that 
among Gladstonians—who are so ready to denounce Liberal Unionists, 
although the latter only hold the opinion Mr. Gladstone himself 
expressed throughout his life up to 1886—not one should have had 
the courage to say a word against the reactionary, anti-Italian ten- 
dencies of their present allies, but that, on the contrary, men like 
Mr. William O’Brien should have been extolled by them as the 
greatest “champions of freedom” the world has ever produced. 
This seems to me a degradation of Liberalism. 

Italian Liberals are startled to find that Mr. Gladstone should 
wish to establish a special State structure, a separate Parliament 
and Executive, for those very enemies of Italy and of intellectual 
progress, not a few of whom acknowledge even now that if they had 
sufficient arms and a fair chance, they would make war to-morrow 
upon England. Surely, New Italy also belongs to the civilized world, 
and her voice might seem to be entitled to a hearing. If Mr. Glad- 
stone wishes to quote on his side some of those abroad who are still 
influenced by the traditional hatred of England, or who, perchance, yet 
hope to use outlying “ nationalities ” within the British Islands in the 
way they were formerly used against her, or who will not forget and 
forgive the policy of the governing classes of this country during the 
American Union War, he may do so. The true friends of England in 
the civilized world will stand by the cause of her Legislative Union, 
as the means of preserving her strong and beneficent parliamentary 
power, of maintaining her position in the world, and of insuring 
the progress of intellectual culture throughout these Islands. 
Kari Burp. 
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DOWNING STREET VERSUS CHARTERED COMPANIES 
IN AFRICA. 


Mvcn has been heard of late of the return to the old system of 
exploiting and governing new countries by means of chartered com- 
panies. Within the last few years we have seen this method adopted 
in Borneo, and in Africa the Royal Niger and the Imperial British 
East Africa Companies are well-known examples. From time to 
time we still hear rumours of new projects to occupy, under similar 
favourable conditions, districts in Africa as yet left commercially 
waste and desolate. Under these circumstances it may not be out of 
place to consider what has been achieved in the interests of Britain 
by the ordinary Governmental machinery and what by chartered 
companies. For the purposes of my paper I propose to restrict myself 
to ground with which I am familiar, namely, West and East Africa, 
where I have seen, in a manner, the two methods at work side by 
side. 

In the beginning of 1885 I was asked to undertake a mission of 
some Imperial importance to the Sultans of Sokoto and Gandu, in 
the Central Sudan. Apart from the fascination which such a journey 
into the heart of the country had for me, I looked forward with no 
small pleasure to a study of the results of our occupation of the West 
Coast settlements, which a coasting voyage to the mouth of the 
Niger would afford me. Imbued as I was at the time with the cur- 
rent ideas regarding our mission on earth as a civiliser and elevator 
of savage races, that for political foresight, watchfulness, and activity 
in foreign parts we stood ahead of all competitors, while our cha- 
racter for commercial energy could not be questioned, I could not 
but anticipate the sight of interesting illustrations of the wide- 
spreading results to ourselves and to Africa of the action of our 
national genius and character. 

My illusions and daydream-fed ideas were soon dispelled. As 
place after place was visited, and merchant, missionary, and Govern- 
ment official alike interviewed, the fact was borne unwillingly in upon 
me that here in West Africa was a glaring and conspicuous failure 
in our self-imposed mission of civilisation. Our political influence 
and our trading relations were alike confined to the deadly coast-line. 
The natives were being spoiled and ruined by a system of govern- 
ment utterly unsuited to their degree of development, and instead of 
acquiring any of the virtues of their “ white brethren,” they showed 
an enormous aptitude for their vices. Apathy of the most pronounced 
type reigned supreme equally among the officials and the merchants, 
and yet they were undoubtedly the same sort of men who had con- 
quered and now governed India, and who had carried British 
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commerce to the uttermost parts of the earth. The apathy that thus 
held sway over our countrymen became all the more striking when 
contrasted with the feverish energy displayed by the French and 
Germans. The latter were scouring the sea with their ships, eagerly 
looking out for unoccupied lands, and promptly taking possession of 
them when found with but scant formalities. The former added to 
activity at sea an even greater activity on land, and expedition 
after expedition was pushing with phenomenal enterprise far into 
the heart of the land. Merchants of both nationalities were not only 
working with might and main to develop and exploit the resources 
of their own particular possessions, but were competing with marked 
success with British merchants in the latter’s own ground, and 
showing ominous signs of ousting them from their commercial 
supremacy. The result of all this was that our political influence 
was lessening and being restricted with marked rapidity, while our 
commerce was declining at an equally alarming rate, with a corre- 
sponding improvement in the political and commercial position of 
the French and Germans. 

One would naturally say that the horrid climate of the West Coast 
settlements is the cause of this apparent deterioration in our national 
character, but that our rivals, whom we do not usually credit with 
an unusual amount of stamina, do not seem to suffer in the 
same way. ‘The real cause is not difficult to discover. It is neither 
more nor less than Downing Street. From the Gambia to the 
Gaboon there is heard nothing but one great cry, that Downing 
Street has betrayed us to the foreigner and ruined our commer- 
cial and political position in West Africa. It is a cry which pro- 
ceeds from officials and merchants alike. Almost unanimously they 
lay to the charge of Downing Street—(1) the stoppage of the natural 
and necessary development of our influence and power; (2) the 
strangling and ruining of our commerce in these parts; and (3) 
the retarding of the true development of civilisation among the 
negroes. 

Let us take up these points separately. First of all let us 
consider the political results of Downing Street rule. If we examine 
the map of West Africa for a moment and note the geographical 
situation of our settlements of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast 
Castle and Lagos, if we further take into account the work done 
by our explorers, and the almost complete monopoly we had thirty 
years ago of the trade of these regions, we cannot but throw up 
our hands in despair when we compare what might have been, 
nay, what ought to have been, with the actual state of things 
which now obtains. If ever there was a region marked out 
as peculiarly a British heritage, it was that one embraced between 
the Atlantic and the almost complete curve formed by the rivers 
Gambia and Niger. Fifty years ago it would have required the 
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minimum of trouble to have secured the whole of it from possible 
interlopers. At that time we had no rivals in Colonial enterprise. 
What are the realities of the present? Nothing more nor less than 
that we are practically confined to the coast region, to strive and 
fester among its deadly swamps, our governors given the old woman’s 
task of palavering over petty disputes between various tribes, and 
our merchants degraded into barterers of gin, rum, tobacco, gun- 
powder and guns, by means of which the ‘‘ civilization” of the negro 
goes on apace. 

The French have annexed the whole of the country to the north 
of the Gambia, leaving us the river truly, but a waterway with no 
country to develop. Still further and with even more far-reaching 
consequences, they have rounded the headwaters of the Gambia, and 
with magnificent enterprise struck south till they have grasped 
within their exclusive sphere of political and commercial influence 
the whole of the upper basin of the Niger, shutting in Sierra Leone 
from all advance into the interior, and cutting off all hope of its ever 
being anything but a petty settlement. 

Further south the same thing has been going on. France and 
Germany have been energetically securing entrances to the in- 
terior. It is enough for them if they can get the smallest loop- 
holes, or a few yards of coast-line, for the coast-line, which to 
us has been everything, is to them of no account except as a means 
of admission to the interior. Give them but a point to plant a flag- 
staff and it speedily becomes the apex of an angle of indefinite 
dimensions. Grand Bassam, Great and Little Popo have gone in 
this way to the French, and Togo-land to the Germans. The last 
blow to our position in West Africa would have been accomplished 
but for the splendid enterprise of the Royal Niger Company, then 
unchartered and trading under the name of the National African 
Company, who, undertaking the work which should have been the 
Government’s, made scores of treaties with every tribe from the 
mouth of the Niger to Lokoja, at the confluence of the Benué with 
the main river. Still further, discovering some German designs in 
the Central Sudan and the middle course of the Niger, they resolved 
to forestal them. I shall always consider it my proudest boast that 
I was the happy instrument of carrying this truly Imperial enter- 
prise to a successful issue, and was able to flourish my treaties in the 
faces of the Germans moving up the river as I was going down, 
leaving them without a yard of ground between Timbuktu and 
Lokoja, or on any part of the Benué, to plant a flag. But for the 
National African Company the middle zone of the Niger at this day 
would have been lost to us, as has the upper basin already, and 
practically have become German, though as a measure of our degrada- 
tion it would still have been described as coming within the sphere 
of English influence. 
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It may be imagined that our authorities on the spot must have 
been singularly to blame for having allowed us to be thus ousted in 
every quarter. Not in the least. The blame belongs to Downing 
Street alone. The authorities on the spot had their hands tied by all 
sorts of absurd regulations. They were entrusted with no independent 
power of action. Still worse, they were ordered on no account to 
extend their sphere of action inland. Downing Street thought it knew 
better how to govern and what was good for West Africa than the 
officials on the spot, so that nothing whatever could be done without 
their being consulted, and hence the system which has blighted and 
irretrievably ruined our position in the African tropics. For the last 
twenty or thirty years Downing Street has developed the policy of 
treating West Africa with indifference and contempt, and as an 
incubus, the sooner got rid of, or, at least, the smaller kept the better. 
Tribe after tribe might come on bended knee and implore to be taken 
under our protection and saved from the French. Toone and all the 
same reception has been accorded. Their requests have been treated 
with indifference, or they have been put off for the time, received 
some cast-off uniforms, some guns and ammunition, and cases of gin, 
and with a pat on the back have been sent home, to fall a prey to our 
rivals. 

As little use was it for our merchants or officials to baw] from the 
housetops a warning cry for instant action. They were but voices 
crying in the wilderness, to which the Government paid as little heed 
as does the Bedouin to the mirage. Of no more avail have been the 
despatches of the various governors, describing French or German 
designs. Their warnings or demands for instruction and liberty to 
act were either pigeon-holed or answered too late, For over twenty 
years Downing Street has stood calmly by and watched the Gambia 
being transformed into a French river in all but name. It has 
seen the gradual isolation of Sierra Leone from the interior, and 
raised not a finger tostop it. It has permitted Germany to seize the 
Cameroons, to expel our traders and missionaries, and to establish 
itself in Togo-land, in spite of our incontestable priority of rights. 
In no case can it urge ignorance of what was going on or plead 
inability to act. Every step of the way has been marked by showers 
of warnings, remonstrances, pleadings; but, Sphinx-like, Downing 
Street has looked calmly across the waters, unmoved by what to it 
was a petty turmoil. 

The cause of this extraordinary policy has undoubtedly been, to a 
large extent, through Downing Street making the fatal blunder of 
mistaking sleep for death. Because, forsooth, England has been 
content to trust in its Government doing the best under all circum- 
stances for the honour and advancement of the Empire, and there- 
fore has not always paid heed to what was going on in such regions as 

West Africa, Downing Street has mistaken that trust for absolute 
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indifference or weariness of the whole affair, and, acting upon that idea, 
has betrayed the trust reposed in it—sold us, in fact, to the enemy. 

This policy of crippling all natural expansion is no doubt also 
largely traceable to that new school of so-called Liberal politicians who 
have so little read their national history and so utterly failed to grasp 
the secret of Britain’s greatness that they advocate the stoppage of all 
foreign enterprise and our complete withdrawal into our own islands. 
Accustomed to grub mole-like underground, they are incapable of the 
eagle’s flight, or of comprehending what he sees from his imperial 
standpoint. It seems incredible that men can be found so stu- 
pendously ignorant, so shortsighted, men who presumably have passed 
the School Board standards, who can advocate such a retrograde 
policy—men who can virtually ask us to give up our leonine character 
and become a flabby invertebrate creature like a snail, which never 
dares leave its shell out of reach of its tail. Yet undoubtedly there are 
politicians who would ask us snail-like to restrict ourselves to our island 
shell, never venturing out of touch of it, and ever ready on the slightest 
alarm to slink back into our hidingplace till the storm had past. 

And what after all is foreign enterprise to our corporate existence but 
what exercise is to the human body ? Does not the latter keep every- 
thing in a healthier condition, make the blood course with fuller life 
through the veins, clear the brains and make a man feel how glorious 
life is, and what possibilities there are latent in him? Exercise 
inspires one with a fuller confidence in oneself, and, more than all, it 
develops a desire for more exercise—a wish to grapple with diffi- 
culties, be it to scale a mountain or swim a river. 

So it is with our national life. Our foreign enterprises, political 
or commercial, are our exercise out of doors which keeps us as a 
nation in healthy life, with far-reaching, beneficial action and reaction 
in every phase of our common existence. Of what use would our 
geographical position have been to us if it had not been made use of 
for action abroad, and without such action where would our greatness 
have been? What happened to Greece and Rome when their foreign 
enterprises ceased ? and what, in later days, has been the result to 
Spain and Portugal since they have stayed at home? What, on the 
other hand, has been the influence upon Germany since it crossed its 
frontiers and started out on its new life of enterprise ? 

It matters not, however, to us for the moment what has been the 
origin of our African policy. It may have been that sleep was mis- 
taken for death, or that the nation’s trust was betrayed, or, finally, 
that the new snail-policy had been adopted: the fact remains the 
same, that through the fault of Downing Street, whether in itself 
or as influenced by the new school of politicians, the greater part of 
that enormous region marked out by the rivers Gambia and Niger, 
which should and would have been wholly ours but for Downing Street, 
has now fallen into the hands of other powers. The worst is that 
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this is not an isolated case of the criminal and long-continued folly 
of Downing Street in its dealings with Africa. East Africa in recent 
years presents an example which still stinks in the nostrils of all 
who love our country and our country’s honour. Think for a moment 
what we had done and the position we had acquired in East Central 
Africa. For over twenty years our explorers have wandered over its 
wide expanse, revealing its great lakes, its mountains, and its rivers, 
Hardly a bit of exploration worth speaking about has fallen to the lot 
of any other nationality. Thousands of our fellow-subjects, Hindus, 
Banyans, Parsees, had swarmed across from India and settled them- 
selves in every coast town and village in the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominion. They gave a new impetus to the life of the country, and 
stimulated its development. With their money Arab traders were 
fitted out to gather the products of the interior. Absolutely the entire 
trade of the whole of East Central Africa passed through their hands 
and was the result of their fostering care. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and scores of precious lives had been freely given by our 
missionary societies to plant Christianity and develop the brighter 
side of civilisation throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
At the remotest points would be found a missionary, in the wildest 
tribes an outpost of Christianity. Everywhere was this precious 
leaven in the sodden mass of barbarism. Politically, too, our position 
was absolutely and unquestionably paramount. Arabs and negroes 
alike regarded us as their natural protectors, and as belonging to 
us. They were quite aware that Seyyed Bargash was merely the 
mouthpiece of Sir John Kirk. So complete was this feeling of 
belonging to Britain that the announcement of Britain’s having 
formally taken possession of the country would not have caused the 
slightest remark. Zanzibar was in every sense except that of name 
a British dependency, ruled by one of our consuls, its taxes farmed by 
a British subject, its commerce entirely our work and completely in 
our hands. Its exploration had been wholly due to our travellers, 
and any attempt to introduce a higher civilisation had been the 
work of Englishmen. On the other hand up to 1882 there was 
absolutely not a trace of a German interest. There was not a single 
German subject located on the mainland. Yet in the face of all 
this, however incredible it may appear, the moment two or three 
German adventurers had, in violation of the rights of the Sultan, 
made some bogus treaties with some about equally bogus chiefs—at 
most headmen of villages—and Germany had suddenly discovered 
she had rights and interests in these parts and stepped in to 
support them in Bismarckian fashion, we scuttled from the place 
like a miserable cur before a lion. Downing Street, which of 
course stands for the Government of the day, not seeing its way 
to back up the Sultan and protect our rights, set about currying 
favour with Germany by betraying the one and throwing overboard 
the other. As if the cup of our shame and humiliation could 
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not be too completely filled we proceeded further to help the 
Germans when the natives, exasperated by the outrageous treatment 
of their new masters, rose in arms and drove them ignominiously 
from the mainland. Downing Street sent our men-of-war to assist 
—indirectly—in the destruction of our fellow-subjects’ property and 
the bombardment of the towns which they had done so much to 
create. This of course would have been too much for even the most 
long-suffering of people but that they were momentarily blinded by 
a judicious application of the magic anti-slave-trade dust, of 
which there has never yet been a more unscrupulous use. We have 
now an opportunity of secing the ruin and havoc wrought by 
this policy in East Africa. Our honour trampled in the mud, 
our fellow-subjects, thousands of them, irretrievably ruined crying 
in vain for redress; our political prestige destroyed; our missions 
ruined ; an encrmous impetus given to the slave-trade on land ; rising 
towns laid in ruins and bespattered with native blood ; a flourishing 
infant civilisation dashed to pieces: these are some of the glorious 
deeds we have to record in the history of the times. 

If we would seek for a parallel to this, we have but to go a little 
further north, and consider what kind of an earthly hell has been 
the result of Downing Street or Governmental policy in the Egyptian 
Sudan, or to go further south and read the history of the Cape wars, 
and note the frightful amount of bloodshed, British and native, which 
has resulted from the invertebrate policy and ignorance of local 
conditions and necessities that has marked every step of Downing 
Street action. 

Enough, however, has been said to show what an unmitigated evil 
Downing Street has been to Africa, viewed from the political stand- 
point. Let us return once more to West Africa, and consider this 
malign influence from the commercial standpoint. I have already 
advanced the charge that Downing Street policy has done its best to 
stifle and ruin the trade of the West Coast settlements. The policy 
of inaction and restriction of our political influence to the very 
smallest limits possible which I have described could not but react 
upon their commerce. Commercial apathy could not but follow politi- 
cal indifference. Hence the fact that as yet our merchants continue 
to stew and die among the pestilential swamps and malaria-breeding 
zone of the seaboard. Government has distinctly refused to precede 
the merchant and secure a position for him in the interior. As dis- 
tinctly has it made clear that it will not back up any independent 
commercial enterprise, or take steps to ensure the enjoyment to the 
promoters of the fruits of such enterprise. Still worse, not content 
with allowing France to shut us up in a strictly limited space, such 
as Sierra Leone or the Gambia, the Administration has done its 
best to yet further restrict commercial development by practically 
encouraging the formation of a cordon of petty native tribes round 
the European settlements through which all trade must filter. 
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Through this cordon the English trader must not pass. The 
Administration has such a tender regard for the “rights” of the 
natives and is so blind to the real interests of the country that it does 
all it can to protect the existence of this blighting influence, with 
the result that while the towns of Sierra Leone and Lagos present 
interesting examples of conservatory-nursed civilisation, all outside 
is steeped in the deepest barbarism, untouched by a ray of genial 
light. To this state of things is due the frightful prevalence of the gin 
traffic on the one hand, and the absolutely undeveloped resources of 
the country on the other. 

The Government absolutely refuses to spend a penny on any expe- 
riments to test the country’s capability of growing plants of a useful 
character or to see how far such plants as it has, could be turned to 
profitable account. As little does it attempt to form roads into the 
interior for the better development of its resources. And yet, com- 
paratively speaking, enormous sums are raised and spent on the 
salaries of an astonishingly large host of officials. The conse- 
quence of all this is that absolutely nothing is done. With an 
administration inactive—bound down, as it is, by Downing Street 
red tape—and private enterprise made impossible, and the natives 
practically encouraged to keep European trade out, what wonder, 
then, that there is a diminishing trade or that that trade is of the 
most deleterious and iniquitous character for the most part? Mer- 
chants, if not allowed to develop a trade useful to the country and 
beneficial morally and physically to the people, will make the most 
of a bad business, and trade on anything that comes to hand and is 
in demand. That for the most part means gin, the most character- 
istic of our British exports. The gin trade is associated in the minds 
of the natives with the Christian, as the slave-trade is in ours with 
the Mohammedan. It is that which, under our wise British rule, 
soonest raises a brisk trade and is most profitable to the trader. 
British rule is, indeed, largely supported by it. The warehouses 
along the coast are filled with it, the very air seems to reek with the 
vile stuff, and every hut is redolent with its poisonous fumes. If you 
go outside such towns as Sierra Leone, which form tiny conservatories 
of civilised growths artificially kept alive, you will not see the slightest 
evidence that the natives have been influenced for good by such 
trading relations as we permit our merchants to have with them. 
Quite the opposite, in fact. Thanks to our system of administration, 
our delicacy in dealing with the rights and liberties of our 
“black brethren,’ and our drastic discouragement of legitimate 
trade, the country is sinking to moral and physical perdition. The 
resources of the country remain undeveloped and the land is uncul- 
tivated. Sunk in brutality and vice, without their parallel in the 
interior, the people will not work beyond what is necessary to supply 
themselves with the wherewithal to satisfy their cravings for drink. 
Before this all-conquering appetite, the only one fostered on the 
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coast, they have sunk deeper and deeper into the slough of their 
natural and acquired depravity. Our West African settlements, 
instead of being bright jewels in the Imperial crown of Great 
Britain, are at this day standing monuments to our disgrace. Our 
Government has done all it could—unwittingly, it must of course be 
admitted—to suppress all habits of industry. It has made sure that no 
healthy tastes, no varied wants should be aroused. The result is now 
seen in the fact that our two centuries of intercourse with the West 
Coast negro have transformed him into the most villainous, vicious, 
and despicable being in the whole of Africa. I speak but the plain 
truth when I say that, if the map of Africa was tinted according to 
the moral and physical status of its various peoples, it would show 
an ever-increasing depth of colour as the Coast settlements were 
neared—the result of the slave-trade in the last century and the gin 
traffic and other causes traceable to our Downing Street policy in 
the present. 

After what I have said on the results of our intercourse with the 
negro, it is unnecessary for me to dwell at any length on the third 
point of my charge against Downing Streetism in West Africa, 
namely, that it has retarded the true development of civilisation 
among the nations. Apart, however, from the brutalising effect of 
the only trade which our merchants ae been able to carry on, we 
have made the mistake of attempting to govern the negroes on 
lines utterly unsuited to their stage of development. If you can 
imagine what would be the result of acting with a boy of ten as 
if he had the same rights and privileges as an adult—as if he was 
quite capable of taking a position among his elders on a footing 
of equality—you will have an idea what sort of offensive creature 
our method of rule has made the West Coast negro. And yet the 
illustration is weak, for the boy, though he would be spoiled and 
ruined body and soul and made incapable of all healthy development, 
has yet the making of the man in him in his own lifetime, while the 
barbarian negro has not the power of rising to the level of the 
civilised man either in his own lifetime or in the second or third 
generation. 

The consequence of his being treated as the European’s peer has 
been only to spoil him and retard his natural development whilst 
covering him with a ridiculous veneer of civilisation, which makes him 
the most offensive jackdaw in peacock’s feathers ever seen. Till he 
is made to understand his true position he will make no real or 
satisfactory advance, and we perform for him but a sorry service in 
stuffing his undeveloped brains with ideas which he can only mis- 
understand and misapply. 

Well, it may now be asked, what would have been my remedy for 
all this mismanagement in the past and what the cure for the future ? 
With no uncertain voice I answer, that a chartered company would 
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have prevented the one, and a total reorganisation of the adminis. 
trative machinery and policy—since a chartered company is now 
perhaps impossible—will ensure the other. 

I do not doubt for one moment that if the West African 
settlements had been in the hands of a chartered company not only 
would the whole of the Niger and its tributaries have been in our 
hands, but every square mile between it and the coast. Every bit 
of it would have been explored, and our merchants, instead of being 
confined to the seashore, would have planted their stations over the 
length and breadth of the land, and the vegetable and mineral wealth 
of the country would have been developed and used. Much has been 





said and written against the iniquity of granting charters to private 
individuals or companies, as being little more nor less than monopo- 
lies. The arguments of such critics may hold good in Britain, but in 
Africa it isnot so. There are but two ways to administer and develop 
the resources of such regions as Central Africa, viz., either the French 
method, in which the Government does everything, acts as pioneer, 
makes roads and railways, establishes markets, experiments on th: 
products of the country, &c., or else chartered companies. Private 
individuals cannot do it, for it demands enormous outlay and long- 
continued experiment with the certainty that if successful others who 
have spent or risked nothing step in to reap the benefit, if not to oust 
the one who sowed the seed. It may be all very well to object to char- 
tered companies when no sacrifices are required and no risks are to 
be run, when the returns are immediate and the profits certain. No 
government would grant privileges to private individuals under such 
circumstances. In tropical Africa, however, no such conditions exist. 
Enormous difficulties from the climate and the natives have to b 
faced and vast sums of money spent in treaty-making, road-making, 
administration, exploration, experimenting, &c., work which could 
not be done except by a powerful company, which must have som 
guarantee that it will not be deprived of the fruits of its enterprise. 

Again, under a chartered company the administration is carried on 
at the very cheapest rate by practical men of experience, not forced 
like a British Government to appeal for money to Parliament, and to 
face the by no means disinterested attacks of the Opposition. A 
continuous policy can be carried on which the natives soon learn to 
understand and adapt themselves to. More than all, a chartered 
company is enabled to maintain an effective control over the traffic, 
and stop what is deleterious to the natives and harmful to the country, 
and therefore to the company itself. No chartered company would 
ever, [ am convinced, encourage the gin traffic or even tolerate it to 
any extent, for it means, if nothing else, the diminution of the work- 
ing and producing power of the people it controls. As little would it 
encourage tribal wars and consequent stoppage of trade by permitting 
the sale of gunpowder and guns. 
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But let us pass from the region of theory to actual facts. Let 
us consider for a moment what has been the result of corporate action 
among the merchants trading on the Niger and now forming the 
Royal Niger Company. 

Only a very few years ago the commerce of the Niger was in the 
hands of a number of independent trading houses, with antagonistic 
interests and no common line of action. The Government left them 
severely alone to push their own way and hold as best they could 
whatever they themselves secured. The usual results followed such 
conditions : they were doing their best to cut each other’s throats, 
and to make a trade in the cheapest and safest way for themselves. 
No money could be laid out in the hope of a future return lest a rival 
or new-comer should reap the profits. They were content to give 
what was asked for and take what was offered. Needless to say 
the trade had become almost entirely one of gin and guns for palm- 
oil and a little ivory. It was no choice of the merchants—they 
would gladly have substituted something more legitimate—but their 
inimical interests rendered common action impossible. 

Such was the state of things which obtained when a new and 
important factor appeared in the Niger commerce. I refer to the 
arrival of Sir George Goldie on the scene. He, like the others, saw 
the disastrous results to the merchants and natives alike of the 
conditions under which the trade was being conducted. Happily, 
however, for the houses concerned and the future of the Niger, he 
had all the ability to grapple with the difficulties of the situation. 
He at once addressed himself to the task of harmonising conflicting 
interests and transforming eager rivalry into common action for the 
common good. Out of this was developed the United African Com- 
pany. About the same time, however, a new danger arose to British 
interests. A powerful French company entered the lists, and pro- 
ceeded to flood the country with gin in opposition to the restrictive 
policy instituted by the new company. ‘This threatened to be fatal 
alike to the policy and interests of the latter. But again Sir George 
was equal to the occasion. The United African Company became the 
National African Company, with a capital of £2,000,000, and forth- 
with the French Company was bought out, and the National African 
and England reigned supreme. 

Not a moment too soon, however. About that time the tropical 
African bubble was puffed up into view, dazzling the world with its 
iridescent hues, and the scramble for it commenced among Euro- 
pean nations. Everybody knows the history of it, and how, while 
Downing Street slept, countries which should have been ours fell 
into the hands of the Germans. Happily, on the Niger there was a 
far-seeing, Argus-eyed watchman over British interests. Sir George 
Goldie was not asleep, and while working with great energy 
and resources to secure and solidify our position on the Niger, he 
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was preparing for future eventualities, a thing almost unknown in 
the hand-to-mouth policy of Downing Street. There could only be 
one way, he foresaw, to keep the foreigner out of the domain which 
rightly belonged to Britain, and that was a Royal Charter, and for 
that he worked. Already he had secured by treaty the sovereign 
rights and commercial privileges of the whole of the Lower Niger, 
and by dint of persistent nagging, persuaded Downing Street to pro- 
claim a protectorate over that region. But there still remained the 
important semi-civilised sultanates of Sokoto and Gandu, which 
formed the Central Sudan. For these it was known that the Germans 
were aiming. An expedition was already on foot. Our Govern- 
ment would take no independent action, though it was to save the 
whole of the middle course of the Niger and the territories at the 
back of Lagos, and Cape Coast Castle, from our rivals the Germans, 
who would have made unscrupulous use of their position. The National 
African had already not only spent all their yearly profits, but had 
dipped into their capital in their praiseworthy efforts to secure the 
lower parts of the river, and now they were again called upon to 
make new and greater sacrifices if they were not to be shut out from 
the interior. 

But they did not hesitate for a moment in carrying out their self- 
imposed mission. They did me the honour to offer me the task of 
thwarting the Germans; and though still suffering from the effects of 
my Masai-land expedition, their offer appealed to me in such trumpet 
tones that I did not hesitate for a moment to accept. In three 
months and a half from my leaving Liverpool I had reached the 
mouth of the Niger, steamed up in a launch to Rabba, on the con- 
fines of the kingdom of Gandu, raising a caravan of one hundred and 
fifty men, and making up loads en route, and had travelled overland 
to Sokoto, the capital of the Fillani empire of that name. Treaties 
were soon concluded with the sultans of both the Empires of Sokoto 
and Gandu, which secured to us the most absolute political and com- 
mercial supremacy over the entire Central Sudan, and I was back in 
England within seven months of my leaving it, having passed the 
German expedition on its way up the river, with nothing left for it 
to do but see the thoroughness and completeness of the reverse it 
had sustained. 

And then, with a wisdom which will, one hopes, be a little less 
tardy in asserting itself in future, Downing Street gave the 
National African a charter, and permitted them to assume the style 
and title of the Royal Niger Company. Thus rendered mistress of 
the situation, the latter have not lain idly on their oars. Rendered 
safe from external aggression, they have devoted themselves to the 
development of the resources of the country. The gin traffic has 
been taken in hand, absolutely interdicted where it at present has no 
real hold, and burdened with enormous duties and every possible 
estriction where it has become established. The sale of gunpowder 
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and guns has been entirely suppressed, I believe. On the other hand, 
law and order have been established on the simple but effective lines 
required by the circumstances, the lands on either side of the river 
are being rapidly explored, and trading relations opened up with 
tribes hitherto cut off from direct intercourse with Europeans. The 
mineral resources are being inquired into, and the vegetable wealth 
tested, so that with each year some profitable articles of trade are 
added to the list of the company, making them less dependent on the 
palm-oil and shea-butter which have so far been the staple products 
of the Niger. Altogether, this great region presents a fair 
example of what can be done in the face of enormous difficulties by 
private companies when left untrammelled by Downing Street. 

Comparing thus the results of the work achieved by Downing 
Street on the coast throughout a period of over two hundred years 
with what has been done in less than twenty years by private corpo- 
rate enterprise, we cannot but conclude that the best thing that could 
happen to the West Coast settlements would be for Downing Street 
to hand over the functions in which it has so conspicuously failed to a 
chartered company. Unhappily that is next to impossible now. The 
situation has become too complicated and too difficult to deal with in 
that way. The most that can be hoped for and the least that is 
absolutely necessary, if these parts are not to continue in their 
present blighted state, is the adoption of a new line of policy which 
will invest the local administration with more extended powers of 
free action, the giving of the merchants more to say in the councils of 
the settlements, and an entire reversal of the absurd policy which is 
hampering the real progress of the negro by putting him on a level 
he is unfitted to maintain. The negro requires to be taken energeti- 
cally in hand, as does the wayward child who has yet to learn what 
is good for it and who, only after years of discipline, may hope to 
pass from leading-strings to independent action. For years read 
generations as applied to the negro. 

If further illustration were wanted of what chartered companies 
can do, I might refer to the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
whose first yearly report tells a tale of work and progress of which 
they have a right to be proud. It is only five years since I explored 
for the first time the greater part of their territory, and yet we now 
hear of piers, roads, and telegraph lines as in course of construction, 
and of railway lines projected into the heart of the country, and all 
on the faith of a purely prospective trade and profits. Could 
private competition have effected these things, or would Downing 
Street have moved a finger to perform them? There can be only 
one reply. In chartered companies alone is there hope for the 
development of British influence, commerce and civilisation in 
Africa. JosePH THomson. 
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GOUNOD’S VIEWS ON ART AND ARTISTS. 
i 


Govunop is not a difficult subject. To quote his own phrase, in that 
picturesque imagery of words which is his speciality, his “soul 
stands behind a pane of crystal glass,” and the man who cannot see it 
must be blind. He is open-hearted as all rich natures are. If a 
man is reserved his reserve is generally due either to timidity, which 
is a weakness, or to design, which is a vice. The author of Fuust, 
on the contrary, finds it a necessity to be frank, and he satisfies this 
necessity all the more freely because he feels sure of his authority 
over the minds of others, and of his power to win their hearts. He 
loves to quote that magnificent saying in the Bible: ‘“ Whoso loveth 
his life shall lose it ; but he that loseth his life shall find it.”’ If 
any man ought to find much, certainly Gounod should, for few men 
have sacrificed as much as he. 

As will be expected, he does not keep all his ideas for his com- 
positions. He has such a stock of thoughts that he has no need to 
economise them in conversation. Besides he is a delightful man to 
converse with. To the attractiveness of a subtle intellect trained by 
a sound early education, he unites a rare gift of natural eloquence, 
an expressive and original manner which lends remarkable piquancy 
to his talk. To call him a gossip would be not only disrespect- 
ful, but also inappropriate. A gossip uses meaningless and 
frivolous words. Gounod’s talk is as distinguished by the depth as 
by the brilliance of the insight which characterises it. Still he 
does talk endlessly, especially when the subject is one of those which 
rouse him, and when his companion knows how to keep the ball 
rolling. For he has nothing in common with those gentlemen to 
be found everywhere, who do not converse but only hold forth; 
interesting they are, no doubt, and even amusing, but at the same 
time overpowering ; such, for instance, according to the verdict of 
his contemporaries, was Lord Macaulay. Gounod never lectures, 
and never preaches. He has in the highest degree the rare quality 
of knowing how to listen. You utter a remark, raise an objection, 
or suggest a doubt, and he is up at once, following the clue that 
you have indicated, and exerting all the vivacity of a youth and the 
earnestness of an apostle, modified by the kindliness of a lovable 
nature, to convince you of his views. This is partly due to his 
habitual courtesy, but much more to his open-minded sincerity ; 
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for he thinks that every argument is worth consideration, and that 
every idea deserves to be examined. 

Nor need one fear that he will dwell too long upon one subject. 
His ever lively imagination supplies him with infinite change, and 
he flies from one to another with perfect ease and grace. He prefers 
discussions on philosophy and morals, supported by very remarkable 
disquisitions on the Scriptures, with which he has a perfect acquaint- 
ance. He has never forgotten the teaching of his masters at his 
Carmelite school in those days, now half a century ago, when he 
was studying with a view to taking orders. Still, he by no 
means despises artistic questions, and though not one of those 
musicians who can talk of nothing but music, this is the subject to 
which he can most easily be drawn. Those who know him inti- 
mately could produce a voluminous and delightful collection of his 
talk on all kinds of topics. Meanwhile, pending the production of 
this tribute to his honour, it may be of interest to the readers of 
this Review to learn a few of his ideas on various subjects, taken 
down as he uttered them and faithfully transcribed by one of his 
habitual companions. 


IT. 


A topic of frequent and lively discussion is this, Have great per- 
formers, instrumentalists or singers, the right to be called artists ? 
Here is what the man who has had more to do with them than any 
one else thinks of this matter :-— 


‘‘An artist must of necessity put his personality into his work. To thrill 
the impersonal soul of a public that is indifferent or is thinking of other 
matters, blas¢ if not ignorant—that is to say, whose sensibility has had its 
edge taken off by an excessive refinement or else has never been aroused by 
culture—it is not enough to use the mechanical notes of a well-trained parrot 
accurately repeating a lesson learnt by heart. If a singer does not put into 
his execution a portion of his own sensibility, then neither the natural qualities 
of his voice nor the skilful devices of his art will be able to arouse our sensi- 
bilities, however magnificent may be the idea of which he is the interpreter. 
What we call artistic sentiment or artistic intelligence is not easy to define ; 
still, it is a most important element, for it is simply this which distinguishes a 
painter from a photographer, a Rembrandt from a sign-dauber. ‘ Ars est 
homo additus naturze,’ says Bacon; and no better definition of art has been 
found up to the present day. We may say that the performer is, or ought to 
be, ‘ Homo additus arti.’ ” 


And he yuoted dpropos of this from Augustine’s quaint dialogue 
De Musica, which, though little known, is a most interesting treatise. 
Gounod’s view is that the interpreter of music works hand in hand 
with the composer, just as the artist works hand in hand with 
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nature. The work created by the composer’s sensibility and 
imagination has to be recreated by a different sensibility and a 
different imagination—an intelligent reflection, so to speak, of his 
own—by being presented in life-like form before the public. Too 
frequently the interpreter fails in his task, and plays false to the 
author, by distorting the thought which it is his mission to translate. 
But when he is a man equal to the task, he is a most valuable ally 
of the creator. Gounod, who never forgets a kindness, is always 
ready to acknowledge what he owes to the three women who, by good 
fortune, havecome across his path—Pauline Viardot, Madame Mcislhan- 
Carvalho, and Gabrielle Krauss. He relates with pleasure how in 
1851, when he was attending the rehearsals of Sappho—his first 
public appearance as a lyrical composer—the aria of the third act, 
“Take a dying woman’s blessing,”’ seemed to him to be transfigured 
as it came from the lips of Madame Malibran’s famous sister. The 
melody that he had conceived in his heart, and brought to birth 
with his tears, had been assimilated by a heart worthy of his own; 
and the intensity of the pathos in that page was heightened by the 
sensibility of the singer. 

But this collaboration of the performer with the composer is only 
complete when the fire that animates the former is kindled by 
the creating mind. The reason why all composers take such 
pains to direct the study of their productions is not only to 
make sure that scrupulous accuracy is observed in the translation 
of their thoughts, but also to galvanise their expounders by this 
initial spark, by means of which they in their turn transmit the 
current of electricity to the public. With his ready wit, his copious 
diction, and his power of expression, Gounod is inimitable in his 
criticisms on the character of the part that is being rehearsed. The 
dullest musician would find it impossible not to execute his task 
properly after hearing the master explain its meaning in language 
glowing and picturesque, and yet admirably pointed, while his 
accuracy of expression, his perfect clearness, and his penetrating 
warmth of manner are aided by his angelic patience. 

One piece of advice which he is for ever giving to his interpreters, 
and which certainly gives rise to astonishment until one accurately 
grasps its meaning, is this, ‘‘ Above all, my children, no sentiment, | 
implore you, no sentiment.”” The words must not be taken literally ; 
for listen now to his own explanation of them :— 


«True sentiment in music is simply intelligence and sincerity of interpreta- 
tion. Nothing is more ridiculous or more artificial than that false sentimentality, 
that pretentious hunting after effect, that exaggeration of refinements, that 
pushing to excess of contrasts, which make grand passages sickly, weaken 
rhythm, retard movement, emasculate style, and enfeeble thought—in a word, 
utterly destroy the character of a work. What is required in execution is not 
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gentiment but expression—accurate and honest expression, the outcome of 
restrained feeling and internal responsiveness, that artist’s intuition, which we 
yainly endeavour to define.” 

As regards singing in particular, I once heard him say to a young 
girl who meant to go on the stage, and who, while gifted with 
natural abilities, as well as careful training and intelligence, spoilt 
them by a thick and heavy utterance :— 

* The musical voice is better and better the more nearly it approaches to 
spoken words. A purely vocal note, however beautiful, must be varied and 
made distinct by words, which alone supply expression, dramatic sentiment, 
warmth, and life. A pure, clear, and distinct utterance is the first law of the 
art of singing.” 

Two anecdotes will show precisely what Gounod means when he 
says to the expounders of his works, “‘ No sentiment.” One which I 
heard from himself goes back to the production in 1858 of Le Meéde- 
cin malgré lui. Meillet, the baritone, was rehearsing the part of 
Sganarelle. He finished one musical phrase with one of those vulgar 
rallentendos so familiar in the traditional Italian opera, which, how- 
ever, made absolute nonsense of the theatrical situation. ‘ No, no, 
no!” cried the master, “that is all wrong! Why on earth do you 
go to sleep over this cadence?” ‘‘To produce an effect,” replied 
the singer. Gounod proceeded with all his energy to explain the 
ies —end indeed to hear Moliére explained by Gounod, both essen- 
tially French in their genius, was the perfection of lucid commen- 
tary. At last the fellow said quietly, “So you don’t want the 
rallentendo. Just as you please; I only did it for your sake. We 
shall produce no effect, that is all.” To this day Gounod, as he 
thinks of the man, bursts out into that delightfully open, childlike 
laughter of his. 

I was an eye-witness of the other incident at the time when 
Sappho was revived at the opera in 1884. The incidental ré/e of the 
Shepherd was entrusted to one of those third-rate tenors whom our 
French theatrical slang calls “ grandes utilités,” and whose artistic 
pretentiousness is on a level with their own mediocrity. This indi- 
vidual strained every effort to put into a passage which he con- 
sidered too simple for himself everything which the composer had 
not put into it; false points, misplaced subtleties, and incongruous 
vocal effects. In vain did Gounod endeavour at every rehearsal to 
drive into the dullard’s narrow brain the true meaning of the pagan 
chant in honour of sensuous pantheism. At last, despairing of suc- 
cess, he jumped up in the tiny stage-box whence he was supervising 
the rehearsal, and half vexed, half in jest—for his anger is never 
serious—he shrieked at him: “ My good friend, would you oblige 
me? Do sing that passage like a brute.” 

Gounod is very quick in judging a singer’s artistic capacity even 
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before hearing him sing. ‘I look into his eyes,” he says; “you 
can always see the voice in the eyes.” 

If you have not seen the author of Fuus¢ at rehearsals, you cannot 
have any idea of how much may be learned in half an hour by those 
who fancied they had nothing to learn. Nor is it extraordinary that 
a great musician should be the best of teachers. The result is that 
people impose on his good nature as well as his kindness and 
courtesy, on his dislike to say no, on his desire to inspire affection 
which makes him affectionate to others. Professional and amateur 
performers flock to him in crowds in order to profit by the noble 
teaching and lucid conceptions which he displays about his art, to such 
an extent that the greater part of his time is spent upon them. He 
laments over it, and blames himself for it, “for,” says he, “it is 
quite right to give oneself away, but it is a crime to squander 
oneself.”” In his momentary indignation—never more than skin- 
deep—he cries out jestingly: “People come to me for everything! 
One of these days I shall have to supply pots of blacking or nurses. 
Yet the duty of a pear-tree is to bear pears, and of a musician to 
produce music, and not to constitute himself a registry office. An 
artist is bound to give to others what he has in his soul, what he 
has received from nature, not as a free gift to gratify his personal 
feelings, but in order to transmit it to others in the best form that 
he can find. He ought to send the rays of his soul on to other souls, 
but not spend his life in writing letters and receiving visitors. All 
that I ask God to give me in Paradise is a tiny corner of perfect 
peace, where I may devour counterpoint to my heart’s content.” 


III. 


Another artistic question on which opposite opinions are held is that 
of “ originality.” Yet who can fail to agree with Gounod’s views 
about it P— 


‘* Originality is the sine qua non of the artist. Whoever aspires to the rank 
of artist should take for his motte that charming line of Alfred de Musset :— 


‘Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre.’ 


If the glass is large, so much the better. But the first article in the artist’s 
code is not to do violence to his talent ; to look for inspiration in his own heart, 
and not to ask others for advice except in matters of technical production, is 
the first and only law to which he should conform. Essentially a creator, he 
fails in his duty if he degrades himself to the position of a copyist.” 


Still, we must have a clear conception of “ originality,” difficult 
as it is to define and almost always used in a wrong sense. Gounod 
often expresses his regret for this. 


«Every day we hear young persons saying of their productions: ‘I com- 
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pelled myself to write with originality.’ My unhappy friend, don’t you know 
that the moment compulsion or effort comes in, originality is gone? The very 
essence of originality is sincerity, and sincerity isnota matter of will, nor to be 
found by hunting after it. When the artist works hand in hand with nature, it is 
his personal feeling which gives to his work of art its character of originality. 
People are always confusing originality and fancifulness, yet the two are abso- 
lutely distinct. Fancifulness is an abnormal, a morbid condition; it is only mental 
derangement in a modified form, and deserves to be treated as a pathological 
case ; it flies off at a tangent, as is admirably expressed by its synonym, eccen- 
tricity. On the other hand, originality is the clearly marked line which con- 
nects the individual with the common mind-centre of the universe. Since a 
work of art is the offspring of the universal mother, Nature, and a distinct 
father, the Artist, originality is simply and solely a declaration of paternity.” 


While Gounod requires above all things that the artist should 
possess this originality, which he so admirably defines and so fully 
possesses, he does not, of course, deny that certain artistic organisa- 
tions require to be carefully adjusted. 


‘** Just as on a tree there never are two leaves perfectly alike, so in human 
beings one never finds two absolutely identical persons. But the human king- 
dom, like other kingdoms, comprises a certain number of infinitely subdivided 
species, among which the different intellectual temperaments are distributed. 
Every artist is a descendant of one of his predecessors, which does not, how- 
ever, mean that he imitates him.” 


Does Gounod mean, then, that the artist must despise the teaching 
and the examples of those masters from whom, under pretence of 
doing independent work, the living are always ready to detach 
themselves, with a strange desire to make havoc of the traditions 
of the past? Some years ago, when an energetic attack was being 
made in France against sending to Rome those successful candidates 
at the Institute who gained the State grants, and particularly against 
sending musical students, Gounod expressed his views on the matter 
in the following language :— 


‘* What strikes me at the outset in this denunciation of the Roman School is 
that it is only the outcome of a desire more or less frankly expressed, and 
which sums up very fairly the whole programme of its opponents: ‘No more 
teachers. Let us learn to fly with our own wings.’ No doubt this is the real 
meaning of the phrase ‘ Modern Art.’ In the same way let us say, ‘ No more 
education, no more ideas got by experience and handed down to us; that is, 
no more capital, no more patrimony or inheritance, no more of the past, no 
more tradition, no more intellectual fatherhood !’ This lands usin simple, spon- 
taneous generation, for there is no middle position ; we must either have teach- 
ing, or we must have knowledge by intuition. Observe that those who extol 
this system are precisely the persons who are never weary of speaking of the 
‘school of the future.’ The future! What right have they to appeal to it, 
when to-morrow they will themselves be a portion of this past with which they 
will have nothing todo? Genius, Iam told, is not got by teaching; either 
you have it or have it not ; no one can bestow it upon a person who has it not ; 
none can take it away from the man who has it. Agreed: for this is indisput- 
able. But equally true is the saying of a great artist (Ingres), who was well 
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qualified to speak on the subject, that there is no art without science. No, 
no; no one communicates genius because it is incommunicable, because it is 
an absolutely personal gift to its possessor. But what is capable of being 
communicated and transmitted is the language by means of which genius finds 
expression, and without which it is only dumb and powerless. Were not 
Raphael, Mozart, and Beethoven men of genius? Yet did they therefore hold 
themselves entitled to reject with scorn the traditional teaching which not only 
initiated them into the practice of their art, but also showed to them the right 
road to lead them safely to their goal, saving them thereby a considerable 
loss of time in hunting after a certainty which generations of experience had 
guaranteed for them. Truly it is playing with common sense when people 
attempt to dethrone history by force of false conclusions. One might as well 
say that the orator and the writer need not learn anything about their lan- 
guage, their grammar, or their dictionary.” 

Gounod does not believe in facile art in spite of having himself 
produced with such lavishness and facility ; his only faith is in a work 
which is the result of industry. Still, he holds that there are two 
kinds of industry. The one is the scholar’s who, while he listens to his 
teacher’s instructions, assimilates to himself the practical methods: 
“he is learning to learn.” Once in possession of the intellectual 
tools fashioned for him by instruction, man no longer finds the 
elements of study from without but from within; labour becomes 
“meditation before the altar of the soul.” He will still look for 
examples in masterpieces, but solely in order to see how they are 
built up. His inspiration he will find by studying his own heart, 
and it is in this self-communing that the artist’s industry consists. 
“We must look neither wholly within nor wholly without,” Gounod 
is never tired of repeating, and therein lies the secret of his artist’s 
calmness. He admits no co-operation, save that of Nature alone :— 

**In a word, the Real by itself is simply a servile copying, but the Ideal by 
itself is the meandering of a will-o’-the-wisp. A work of art, therefore, is the 
result of uniting imagination and reality; it is at once finite and infinite. The 
artist finds in Nature the thought which, quickened by contact with his soul 
and brought to being by the force of his intellect, leaps from him in an artistic 
form. No stranger’s hand ought to take part in this labour.” 

What Gounod says in conversation in the manner above quoted 
has been expressed by him in an academical lecture under the form of 
language which, though abstract, is still perfectly clear in meaning :— 

‘* The progress of intellectual development consists in passing from external 
and tangible realities to feelings, and from feelings to reason. St. Augustine 
sums this up admirably in one of those pointed and luminous expressions so 
frequently to be found in his writings: ‘Ab exterioribus ad interiora, ab 
interioiibus ad superiora’ (‘ From without to within, from within to above ’).” 

The whole spirit of Gounod is in these words; his elevated 
thought, the breadth of his artistic views, his exquisiteness of form, 
even down to a quotation from the Fathers on whose writings—a 
healthy and strong sustenance—he fervently nurtured himself for 
many years of his youth. 
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Assuredly Gounod understands the value of education. He knows 
what it costs to become a master in one’s art, and how before taking 
his turn of usefulness as an inspirer of and a model for others, he 
was obliged by hard study, untiring patience, and perfect humility 
to take example by others himself. Yet he will maintain that the 
very fire which forms the creative faculty exists unseen in certain 
beings who are under some mysterious dispensation of fate ; contact 
with others makes it flash out, hard work sets it glowing, and yet it 
is always a spontaneous fire kindled by nature’s hand and not by 
man’s. ‘Only those who know can be taught,” is a favourite phrase 
of his, recalling thereby the saying of his first teacher, that master 
of counterpoint, Reicher, when he said to Madame Gounod, who 
had brought to him her son, then thirteen years old, in order to 
consult him about the latter’s capacity, “This boy knows every- 
thing; he has only to be taught it.” Following out this idea, 
Gounod is fond of using the well-known expression of Socrates when 
he compares himself to a man midwife, one who helps others to give 
birth to that which is within them. 

In his eyes, then, “education is not a creative but a fertilising 
element.” He allows that one genius may assist others to the birth ; 
but he refuses to admit that a genius has the capacity of produc- 
ing another in his own image. So far as he is personally con- 
cerned, he absolutely denies the supposed influences which, if one 
is to believe the majority of his biographers, certain musicians are 
said to have exercised upon him. He acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to them for “ musical vibrations” experienced over and over 
again by his artistic organisation. Among the powerful impressions 
which showed him his work in life, three stand out conspicuously, 
three that he has never forgotten, and which make up the true 
history of his vocation. The following account of them was given 
to me from his own lips. The first takes us back to his childhood. 
In the winter of 1825, when barely seven years old, he was living 
with his parents in the Rue des Grands Augustins, that old and 
gloomy district on the left bank of the Seine in which his infancy 
was spent. One evening his mother took him to the neighbouring 
theatre, the Odéon, where Weber’s Freischiitz in Castil Blaze’s 
atrocious translation was being then played for the first time in 
France under the title of Robin des Bois. In those days it was the 
custom to disarrange, under pretence of arranging, the lyrical master- 
pieces of Germany, and goodness knows how many crimes of treason 
to art were then committed by managers without faith and librettists 
without conscience. One musician went so far as to “adapt ” Don 
Giovanni to the stage of the opera. In this imperfect rendering, 
Freischiitz was indifferently performed by singers whose names have 
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passed into oblivion. Yet at this performance the future author of 
Faust experienced his first artistic emotion, a “ simple sensation,” as 
he says— 

‘‘For at that time of life the power of reflection has not yet come into 
existence. Just as rays of light are doubled in intensity when reflected in 
a mirror, so feelings are all the deeper and keener in proportion as the man 
possesses the faculty of introspection. Therefore it is a mistake to believe that 
sensibility becomes blunted as years advance; it only becomes finer and more 
delicate, provided, of course, that the intellectual powers remain intact. That 
is why love in early youth is imperfect, being then purely external and super- 
ficial, and not enlarged by the crystallisation wrought in a soul when it is fully 
developed.” 


To go back to the sober little lad, taken to the theatre as a reward, 
say, for some good copybook writing, and who, stirred to the depth 
of his semi-conscious child soul, was filled with a kind of religious 
ecstasy and plunged into speechless adoration. This listening to 
what is probably the purest of lyrical dramas was a happy initiation 
into the splendours of music. The fantastic scene when the magic 
bullets are being cast probably caused him some alarm ; he does not, 
however, remember it. What especially caught his attention was 
the hunters’ chorus. ‘Are they going to fire?” he asked in terror. 
But the calmness of the music dispelled his fear, and he listened 
with rapt attention; not a single one of the exquisite details of the 
orchestration escaped his ear. Some time afterwards, when he took 
up the score for the first time, all came back to his memory as clear 
and precise as if he had heard them the day before. From this fact 
we can judge how keen the sensation must have been at a time when 
the faculties of conscious reasoning are non-existent. Sixty-five 
years have since passed, and this instinctive admiration that the 
child felt has only become strengthened in the man of mature years 
and thought. 


‘*The crystal clearness of Weber, his delicate sense of the picturesque in 
nature, the grandeur of his conceptions, the thrilling harmony of his expres- 
sion, and the simplicity of the methods whereby he attains the refined grace of 
outline and of absolutely pure modelling, lit up, so to speak, by mysterious 
gleams of light—all these are merits rare enough at all times, and more so 
nowadays than ever before, and must be highly appreciated by every soul that 
loves beauty in its noblest aspects.” 


Such is the judgment pronounced by the author of Roméo upon the 
author of the Freischiits. 

Six years later, the student, whose industry and good conduct 
had earned him a special holiday, went to the Théatre Italien to 
hear Rossini’s Ofel/o, sung by those two incomparable “ stars” 
Rubini and Marie Malibran. The artistic seed sown by nature in the 
child’s breast which had already quivered under the charm of 
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Weber’s music had slowly developed by unconscious workings within. 
By this time, his was a true artist’s soul, vibrating in harmony with 
the heart-strings of the great singer. It is no longer a question of a 
vague awakening of sensibility due to the grace and picturesque 
turn of a melody; the dramatic utterances of a voice of gold thrilled 
this virgin heart of his still a stranger to troublous feelings. The 
effect was overpowering, the impression indelible. On his return to 
school the student dreamt of nothing but the woman to whom he 
owed this ineffable delight. 

“‘T was in love with her,” he says; ‘‘ yes, positively in love; for under an 
absolutely innocent and unconscious form I experienced all the intoxication of 
love even so far as to be jealous. I was madly jealous of the composers who 
had her as their interpreter; and one fixed idea took possession of my mind, 
namely, that I might be in time to write an opera for her to sing.” 


It was no use for him to hurry, for unfortunately he was too late. 
Fortune, however, provided a solace for him. The premature death 
of the famous Malibran cheated his hopes; but twenty years later 
her sister opened the path to glory for the unknown beginner. 
Everyone knows what Pauline Viardot’s affectionate devotion did 
for Gounod, when she was at the zenith of her talent and her 
fame, and he remembers it with real pleasure. The actress is interest- 
ing enough to deserve this passing notice. 

From that day forth the lad was overpowered by a feverish haste 
to have done with his classical studies in order to devote himself to 
music. In the following year his vocation was irrevocably fixed. 
He was not fourteen years old when the performance of Don Giovanni 
at the Théadtre Italien acted as the spark that electrified his artist’s 
temperament. Everyone knows Rossini’s saying about Mozart. 
Some thoughtless inquirer asked him who in his opinion was the 
greatest musician. ‘“ Beethoven,’ was the immediate reply. ‘“ What 
of Mozart, then ?’’ ‘Oh, Mozart is not the greatest, he is the only 
musician in the world.” Quite unconsciously, young Gounod 
expressed the same thought in a different shape when, after this 
memorable performance (January, 1832), in the midst of his enthu- 
siastic outburst, his mother, who was herself a musician of rare ability, 
asked him if he was really fond of this kind of music. ‘ Oh, mother,” 
he replied, “this is not a kind of music, it is Music.’””? Henceforth 
the child’s vocation was not to be gainsaid; it was irresistible, a 
torrent let loose that could never flow back to its source. “ If they 
had tried to stop me from studying music,’ he said once when 
recalling these recollections of long ago, ‘I should have fled far 
away to America and have hidden myself in some secret spot where 
I could have worked after my own fancy.” 
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a¥. 


I have already mentioned the lively criticism to which the iustitu- 
tion of the Academy of France at Rome has been subjected by very 
distinguished personages, notably—to quote only musicians, for 
their opinions are the only ones that concern me here—by Berlicz, 
Saint-Saéns, and Georges Bizet. No doubt it is a question of tempera- 
ment, and possibly these critics are right from their standpoint. 
Others differ from them, and Gounod has shown his deep interest in 
the matter by writing the following lines in favour of the Villa 


Medici :— 


‘‘The objection is taken that numbers of eminent artists have not been 
students at Rome. This is perfectly true, and allow me to add that a journey 
to Rome does not of necessity make one come back superior to the rest of the 
world. But what is the right inference todraw? That Rome does not per- 
form the miracle of giving what nature has withheld ? Obviously it does not; 
it would really be rather too convenient if we could obtain genius at the cost of 
a journey which is within everybody’s reach. But this is not the point at all. 
The point is—given an artistic nature—Does not Rome exercise an indis- 
putable and incalculable influence upon this nature by producing nobility of 
thought and artistic growth ? Is it to be said that the artist is wholly wrapped 
up in the technique of his art? Surely mechanical work is not everything in 
Art. Surely it is possible to find a skilful manipulator who is a commonplace 
artist, a consummate rhetorician whose lips ure at the same time untouched by 
the fire from the altar. Is eloquence to be put on the same level as cleverness ? 
Is there to be no difference between a man anda machine ? We forget that the 
artist exists underneuth the artisan, and that the artist must be touched, 
enlightened, enraptured, and transfigured until he comes to love passionately 
that incorruptible beauty which wins, not a momentary success, but an ever- 
lasting empire in the shape of those masterpieces that haye been the torches tu 
light and guide man in Art from ancient times to the Renaissance, and on to 
our own century, and will continue soto guide him for ever and ever. Can we 
ignore, or pretend to ignore, the unchangeable laws of nutrition and assimila- 
tion which govern the growth and perfecting of every organism ¥ Nay, ifa 
musician requires nothing but music, I shall not stop merely to ask why 
he is to be sent to Rome, where he has nothing to do but gaze at the frescoes 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo in the Vatican, on the hill that is the temple of 
all the oracles ; I shall want also to know what is the use of his reading Homer 
and Virgil, Tacitus and Juvenal, Dante and Shakespeare, Moliére and La 
Fontaine, Pascal and Bossuet—in a word, all the great masters of human 
thought. Whatis the good of them all? They are not music. True, they 
are not; but they are Art, ancient and modern, immortal and universal, and 
it is on this Art that the artist—not the artisan—must nurture himself; from 
it he must get his health, strength, and life. How, too, can we express the 
inestimable value of that retreat, that quiet nook far from the fever and bustle 
and constant preoccupations of daily life >—how speak of its silence, wherein we 
learn to listen to the heart-beats of our soul? Think of the deep loneliness, the 
vast expanse of the horizon whose magnificent lines seem still to exercise the 
magic power of lifting our thoughts up to the level of the great events which they 
have witnessed! Think of the Tiber—solemn stream which, over all the horror 
of the crimes that it has engulfed, images the peaceful look of the Campagna 
over whose bosom it glides along! And then Rome herself—Rome the triple- 
crowned—whose brow has received from the hand of the ages the august dia- 
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dem of the Supreme Pontiff, whence the unfading light of Everlasting Truth 
sparkles and shines over the whole world. What a height, what a harmony, 
what a surrounding for those who know how to look within themselves! ... . 
Let us, then, at any cost, in spite of and against all opposition, keep up this 
wondrous School of Rome, on whose records are to be found the names of Dayid. 
Ingres, Flandrin, Regnault, Duret, Hérold, Halévy, Berlioz, Bizet—who, I 
take it, are not names that justify the contemptuous pity which is applied to 
upset a dynasty now more than a century old. With all our might, let us de- 
fend this sacred retreat which shelters the artist while he is developing his 
powers far away from the premature worries of daily wants, and which arms 
him as well against the seductions of money-making as against the cheap and 
worthless triumphs of an ignoble popularity that will vanish with the morrow.” 
Faithful to his youthful love, Gounod still talks with enthusiasm 
of his three years of student life spent at the Villa Medici half a 
century ago. ROME !—capital letters and a whole page of notes of 
exclamation would not suffice to express to the eye the full ring of 
his voice when he utters thename. Rome !—Palestrina, and the San 
Sistine Chapel, the Last Judgment, and the Dispute of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Roman Campagna with its large melancholy horizon, 
the aqueducts of Claudius, and the blue Sabine hills—Rome, that intro- 
duces us to beauty in all its forms, to poetry, to love, and to light! 
“To see is to enjoy,” says Gounod; “our life after death will be simply 
the power of seeing everything. Rome gives us a foretaste of this.” 
The Eternal City in 1840 was not the same as it is in 1889. Then 
she was Pontifical Rome, the metropolis of Christendom, covered with 
churches and convents that towered above the ruins of paganism, a city 
where the majestic processions of Holy Week trampled under foot 
the tombs of Pagan gods, covered as they were by the dust of 
ages and the ashes of martyrs; a city noble above all others, in which 
a dead civilisation cast its splendid shadow upon the waning magnifi- 
cence of a Power shorn ofits ancient brilliance—the Urbs, the city of 
the Caesars and the Popes, with far more poetry and majesty than the 
ordinary capital of a constitutional state, such as the caprice of modern 
politics has made it, What an enchanted spot, what a magical abode 
for the soul of a gentle and enthusiastic artist like the young musi- 
cian who reached it with his heart overflowing with love, his head 
full of dreams, his imagination haunted by those delightful, those 
vague visions of the ideal which are revealed to budding genius ! 





V. 


There are three dominating notes in Gounod’s character as seen in 
an hour’s conversation with him: he is all love, calmness, and 
youthfulness. ‘“ Love,” he exclaimed one day, in one of those fits 
of self-abandonment in which he indulges very readily among 
sympathetic companions, “I am absolutely full of it, and that is 
why I have crammed such handsful of it into my operas.” His 
sterner critics do indeed blame him for haying ‘‘ crammed” so much 
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even into his oratorios. They are quite right to notice it; but they 
are wrong when they take him to task for it. It is all to be found 
in the gospels; the author of Fuust and of Roméo has preferred to 
see the love and the poetry in them, and his ecstasies are rather 
emotional than mystical. The task he set himself in the Rédemption 
was not to create a musical symbol of the Christian religion, but to 
depict the treasures of love, of pure tenderness, of unspeakable 
gentleness, which the Son of God carried in his heart ; he aimed, 
as he has told us, at “affecting us with the sight of a human drama, 
the most pathetic and the most magnificent of all, because it is 
ennobled by the divine element in it.” 

Gounod is the musician of love, and he lays claim very proudly 
to this title. Love is his essence, his raison d’étre; he bathes in it, 
he breathes out love at every pore. ‘To-morrow I shall be seventy 
years old,” he said to me a year ago, on the 16th of June, the day 
before the anniversary of his birthday. ‘ Well, in spite of its being 
the special passion of youth, I have never, until the present moment, 
thoroughly understood the intensity of Love. If I were a painter I 
would draw an absolutely perfect likeness of him; I have a vision 
within me, an intuitive knowledge of him, because I am in direct 
and constant contact with him.”’ 

I trust that it will be understood that Gounod uses the word 
“love” in its most exalted and widest sense. Ie has explained his 
own meaning : 


‘** Love,” he says, ‘‘is all that makes man; friendship is one form of it, love in 
the sense of passion is another, while the love of God is the source of every kind 
of love. Love of God and of one’s country, love of mother and of wife, of art, of 
one’s neighbour—in their essence these are but one and the same feeling. 
The love of others exhibits itself in brotherhood, the love of art in industry, thi 
love of one’s country in self-sacrifice, filial love in respect and tenderness, the 
love of God in adoration. As for the other kind, that of which Dan Cupid is 
the lord, it is a complete blunder for gloomy people to picture him as an agent 
of perdition. Why should this wrong be done to him, the source of all life, 
the father of human beings, the essential condition of existence and of the con- 
tinuity of the race? When the Creator divided the human race into two sexes 
—sections, halves, which make together one whole—He doubtless had Ilis 
reasons for doing so, and it is not for us to discuss them. Those who hold that 
things are badly ordained should blame Him and lay their complaints before 
Him. Granted that this love that springs up between persons of different sex 
has its baser side, that is no fault of ours: it is thus that we have come out of 
the hands of the Divine craftsman. All that we can do—and this is our duty 
—is to purify the troubled depths of love by idealising it, to make the workin; 
of the heart and soul combine with the workings of the flesh. And in truth 
the only love that deserves the name is the outcome of the combination of these 
three elements—the only true, the only lasting feeling.” 


Friendship, which is but one species in universal love, is well known 
to and practised by Gounod ; he adds to it an indefinable tenderness 
which he borrows from love itself and which gives to it light and 
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warmth. He said once of one of his dearest friends, the painter 
Hébert, his comrade at the Academy of France, in Rome, a half- 
century ago, “ We still love each other just like two lovers ; nothing 
is wanting, even down to lovers’ quarrels and reconciliations.” Being 
by nature as open-hearted as he is affectionate, Gounod literally 
gives his tenderness in return for that which others show to him. 
Some of those “ prophets of evil” who are crazy to break their toys 
in order to see what is inside them, maintain that this characteristic 
of his is a subtle piece of design, sourly declaring that his out- 
bursts are treacherously commonplace and anxious to put you on 
your guard against disenchantment. They may be right. “TI want 
people to like me,’’ Gounod frequently declares, and an unconscious 
coquetry makes him strive to please others—or should we not say 
that he strives after nothing at all, but pleases naturally, because he 
has the gift of attractiveness, and the taste to make use of his gift 
without any effort or affectation? Some persons come into the 
world like porcupines, and are proud of their bristling attitude ; 
Gounod was born to charm others and finds his pleasure in so doing. 
As for the charge of being commonplace which is brought against 
him, every lovable nature is exposed to that. One day when he was 
complaining of being overwhelmed by the invasion of visitors, some 
one asked him, ‘‘ Why don’t you shut your door against troublesome 
people?”’ “That is what every one tells me,” he replied, “only, 
every one thinks that every one else is ‘troublesome,’ and while 
giving me this excellent advice, every one means me to make an 
exception in his own case. How am I to get out of it?” Man is 
the most egotistical of all creatures, and it is the desire to monopolise 
to his own private profit the charming society of the Master which 
is bluntly expressed in the bitter remark about his being “ common- 
place.” Gounod is quite aware of it, and prefers to lay himself open 
to blame by being amiable to all rather than to escape this reproach 
by reserving for a chosen few his delicate politeness, his caressing 
affability, and his wide benevolence. As for saying that he likes best 
the person whom he has seen last, the remark is pointed but abso- 
lutely inaccurate, as I can testify myself. However, I will not 
enlarge on this matter, which is not part of my subject. 

The moral and artistic calmness of Gounod is the result of the 
perfect balance of his faculties. lis serenity is never disturbed 
either by the internal ferment, whence come his flashes of inspiration, 
nor by the external effervescence which his keen and excitable nature 
displays in outbursts of enthusiasm or shrieks of irritation, violent 
outbreaks of delight or utter discontent. Like all men he knows 
what bitterness and deception and pain are, but with doubt he has 
nothing to do. Whatever he knows he knows absolutely ; what he 
does not know never troubles him because he is convinced that he 
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will know it one day—‘ that day when he shall have reached the 
fount of all love, of all sacrifice, of all apostleship, when he will be 
clothed anew in the garments of perfect beauty, truth, and goodness, 
when he will take his part in the final and universal communion.” 
A friend, who had not this happy frame of mind, once exhibited in 
his presence that vague disquietude about the unknown, that horror of 
the life after death which tortures persons of wavering faith. His 
answer to this sort of Hamlet-like soliloquy was uttered with a 
smile: ‘‘ Never mind, we shall soon know all about it. True, I can 
preach patience to you without much trouble, as my hour is nearly 
come, much more nearly than yours. Yet, after all, yours will come 
too; all will be explained, light will be shed upon all things, and 
you will see that the unknown is not so very formidable —I am 
convinced that you will.” 
vi 

A subject on which it is exceedingly interesting to make the 
author of Faust talk is the judgment that he pronounces on other 
masters of his art. This is easy enough so far as the dead are 
concerned ; but about the living he is—and rightly so—exceedingly 
reserved. Neither his position nor his character would save him 
from the stupid charge of jealousy so lightly flung by persons who 
measure the minds of others by their own insignificance. He 
rightly dreads, while he despises, the traitorous innuendoes of men 
who, either from pettiness of soul or affectation of scepticism, find 
all their delight and renown in disparaging what is great. ‘‘ What 
have I done to make you angry with me?” asked the glow-worm of 
the toad. ‘ You glitter,” replied the other. The fable is eternally 
true. But Gounod is by no means disinclined to express his opinions 
about the dead. How far his “adoration” of them goes is well 
known. The word is not too powerful to express the devotion with 
which he worships that master—“ in whom profound knowledge of 
methods was combined with exquisite grace of form, who excelled in 
all the manifestations of human sensibility, to whom the comic was 
as familiar as the sublime, whose masterpiece is the brightest star that 
ever shone in the heaven of musical art ”—in short, Mozart. In 
a lecture delivered on October 25th, 1882, at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts he sang the praises of the master in language that seems 
rhapsodical and poetical but was far too feeble in his opinion to 
express the warmth of his admiration :— 


‘Who, like Mozart, has traversed the immense scale of human passions? 
Who has touched their far-distant limits with such unswerving accuracy, 
equally proof against the ineptitudes of false grace and the brutalities of lying 
violence ? Who else could thrill with anguish and horror the purest and the 
most eternal forms? . . . Oh, divine Mozart, didst thou lie indeed on the bosom 
of infinite Beauty, even as once the beloved disciple lay on the Saviour’s breast, 
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and didst thou draw up thence the incomparable grace which denotes the true 
elect! Bounteous nature had given thee every gift: grace and strength, ful- 
ness and sobriety, bright spontaneity, and burning tenderness, allin that perfect 
balance which makes up the irresistible powers of thy charm, and which makes 
of thee the musician of musicians, greater than the greatest, the only one of 
all—Mozart.” 


The predilection of the author of the Redemption and Mors et Vita 
for sacred music is well known. He first caught the taste for it at 
Rome, while studying Palestrina, whose strict severity did not dis- 
courage him because he felt all the fervour and faith of a neophyte, 
in religion as in art. In the hard work at counterpoint to which he 
devoted himself while he lived under the shadow of the Sistine 
Chapel he obtained that skilfulness of manipulation, that thorough 
knowledge of method, and that ease in the arrangement of parts 
without which no one can be a great musician. Thus his gratitude 
to his old Roman master equals his admiration of him. The first 
work of importance which he wrote was a mass after the style of 
Palestrina, which was performed in 1842 at the Church St. Louis 
des Francais in Rome. Almost half a century later the musician, 
then at the zenith of his fame, went back to the fancies of his youth 
by writing in the same “ high-priestly ” style the Joan of Are Mass. 
When he develops his theory about religious music, he expresses 
with fervour his admiration for this austere, impersonal, and mystic 
form. 


‘When Christ entered Jerusalem,’’ he says, ‘‘ and the people cried out as he 
passed, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!’ his disciples said to him, ‘ Master, bid 
them be silent ;’ but He replied, ‘I teil you, if these were silent the very stones 
would cry out.’ Well, a choral mass ought to be symbolic of these words, it 
ought to be a building of hewn stones, massive, grand, imposing, stern, and 
solemn. This is what Palestrina thoroughly understood, and it is this that 
makes him immortally a great artist.” 


The same train of thought leads Gounod to hold Jean Sebastian 
Bach to be a colossal musician. ‘‘The whole of music is in this 
man,” is his saying, and his phrases of admiration for the author of 
the St. Matthew Passion music are interminable. I only know one 
French artist who understands Bach as well as Gounod does—I mean 
Charles M. Widar, one of the most graceful and most distinguished 
of the composers of the younger school. Both have already done 
much to make the French public familiar with the severe and 
imposing work of the old Cantor of Leipzig; and it is to be hoped 
that their efforts will bear good fruit. 

It is commonly said, and has been repeated in everything that has 
been written about Gounod’s early years, that during his journey in 
Germany in 1843 he was fascinated by the genius of Robert Schu- 
mann, at that time at the height of his fame in his native land, but 
as unknown in France as the favourite musicians of the Pekin 
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Court are at the present day. Gounod not only denies this, and 
maintains that the author of another /vust had no influence whatever 
upon his musical career, but also asserts plainly that he never felt 
for Schumann that intellectual sympathy that comes from mysterious 


kinship between twosouls. He acknowledges and admires the power 
and originality of Schumann’s talent; but this acknowledgment is 


the result of reasoning, not of that unreflecting self-abandonment 
which is the sure sign of artistic relationship. 

Of Mendelssohn, whom he knew in Leipzig, and from whom at the 
very outset of his career he received a friendly welcome and valu- 
able encouragement, Gounod cherishes an affectionate recollection, 
while he pays to his talents a well-deserved tribute of admiration. 
But between these two artistic natures, each remarkable on very 
different grounds, there are absolutely no points of contact; a great 
gulf separates the scholarly stiffness of the Berlin composer from the 
generous warmth of the French musician. I have already given 
Gounod’s criticism on Weber. I will merely add the following 
praise of the fantastic element in the Freischutz, so accurate in its 
profundity and so picturesque in its form: “It is a kind of music 
which one would not like to meet in the dark.’”’ I pass on to faith- 
fully transcribe what he says about the other great masters :— 


‘* Beethoven is the greatest epic writer among musicians, the greatest 
philosopher, and the greatest [apostle. The Pastoral Symphony is a confession 
of pantheistic faith, the symphony with choruses is the universal gospel of 
socialism. This Michael Angelo of music is of all musicians the man with the 
widest reach, by which I do not mean that he soars higher than all the rest, 
but that in his flight he takes in the largest space, and covers with the shadow 
of his immense pinions the greatest stretch of earth. 

‘*Gliick is the greatest tragedian. Ife isa Greek, a true son of A®schylus 
and Sophocles. Ie was born with the peplus on his shoulders and the cothurnus 
on his feet. His work is like ancient statuary with drapery at once magnifi- 
cently rich and simple, graceful and noble. Tis is grand art, kept constantly 
at the same high level of pathos. 

‘‘Next to the limpid clearness of Mozart, to the breadth and height of an 
opera like Don Giovanni, Rossini is the clearest of musicians, and the most 
capacious and highest of lyrical writers. ‘To a fertile imagination he unites an 
infinite variety of tones, and his work may be summed up in two very different 
masterpieces of character, the Barler of Seville and William Tell. 

‘‘ Meyerbeer is a master, but he is not a genius. The musical material, the 
dough, so to speak, which he kneads, is of secondary quality ; in his field tares 
are mixed with good wheat. Tis inspiration is often brilliant but never abso- 
lutely pure ; it may be likened to a monster diamond which is not of the first 
water. Still he is capable of magnificent flights, as seen in Le Prophéte, even 
more than in Les L/uguenots, although the latter opera is more popular than the 
former—a fact which, no doubt, is the reason why artists are inclined to prefer 
the former.” 


Apropos of this, I may add parenthetically that indiscreet people 
often ask Gounod which he prefers of his two masterpieces, Faust or 
Roméo. Usually he escapes by pleasantly replying, “I like Don 
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Giovanni better.” Still, to any one who is on familiar enough terms 
with him to drive him into a corner, he admits a secret tenderness 
for the opera that contains the immortal duet of “‘ The Lark.”’ Possibly 
his predilection for the younger child of his genius is slightly influ- 
enced by the fact that the popular vote is given rather in favour of 
the elder, dear as they both are to his heart and mind. At another 
time he will declare that he prefers his first dramatic production, 
Sappho, to all the rest. 

His judgment upon Berlioz is made specially interesting by the 
fact that in 1859 there devolved upon the author of The Damnation 
of Faust, who was then the musical critic of the Débats, the 
task of estimating the talent of the musician who had just composed 
a new paraphrase of Goethe’s poem, and at a single stroke had sud- 
denly soared to a conspicuous height. Just found in Berlioz an 
enlightened and impartial critic; the bitterness of the man gave 
way to the conscience of the artist. Gounod’s view of Berlioz is 
that his is 

‘*A musical nature that lost its balance. He is a fanciful, a strange crea- 
ture ; he suffers and weeps, he despairs or goes frantic. The passionate sid 
of things grips him like a vice. Me has been called ‘the Jupiter of music,’ 
but he is Jupiter who often capsizes, a god who is the slave of his passions 
and his rage. Yet withal he has masterly qualities; marvellous in his colour- 


ing, he handles his instrumentation, the painter’s brush of the musician, with 


atouch both certain and powerful. Then again, in the midst of wonderful 
pages comes carelessness or awkwardness of management that betrays his late 
and defective training in technique. In a word, his was an imperfect genius.” 


Georges Bizet, that artist of the first rank whom France lost all too 
soon, Gounod treats as a “ charming musician, whose music, showing 
the highest order of intelligence, while profoundly subtle and delight- 
fully delicate, wraps itself about the drama, clothes it and fits to it 
with a marvellous precision.” Dizet’s nature is very different from 
Gounod’s ; the writer of Carmen and the writer of Jvust have nothing 
in common but their talent. In one point there is an analogy 
between them, that is, in the fate that befell their respective master- 
pieces on their first appearance. Like Faust twenty years before, 
Carmen was at first only a half success, so hotly criticised on its first 
night that it was almost overwhelmed. Gounod was one of the few 
spectators on that evening who understood this exquisite work, and 
he persistently defended it against the general ill-will or indifference. 
To those who, in the green-room or the lobby of the Opera, criticised 
or ridiculed it, declaring that the music was as obscure and eccentric 
as the subject was odious and immoral, he replied in that tone of pro- 
found conviction which, for a moment at least, convinces the most 
obstinate, “ But listen, listen to it; it is charming, a marvel of colour 
and of composition. You will see; it is impossible that such music 
should not one day succeed.” Foreigners have taken it up; and 
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Carmen, enthusiastically welcomed in Italy, did succeed just as Fuust, 
of which Berlioz had written: ‘It is the work of the future,” suc- 
ceeded in Germany. From these two facts a twofold conclusion may 
be drawn. First, that the old proverb is sound which says, “No one 
is a prophet in his own country;” and secondly, that great artists 
are still, after all said and done, the best judges of works of art. 

I know what my readers are still looking for. In this sketch of 
the most eminent personages in the history of music, there lacks one 
name which is on every one’s tongue,and about which Gounod’s views 
would be especially interesting. But although Wagner is among the 
dead, the French composer will only express a very guarded opinion 
about the high priest of German music. ‘I have a perfectly plain 


” 


opinion, but I prefer not to utter it” is his remark when the con- 
versation turns upon this stormy subject, which has so powerfully 
excited the passions of artists that it is almost impossible to treat 
it calmly. By refusing to discuss Wagner he saves himself from 
the risk of drawing down on his head the thunders of both opposing 


camps. Once he was tempted to write an essay on this burning 
question; and I have reason to think that he did begin to put this 
project into execution, Then he changed his mind, hid away his 
manuscript in a drawer, and allows no one to speak to him about it. 
It will be found again one day. Meanwhile, when any one succeeds, 
with infinite difficulty, in loosening his tongue on the subject of his 
illustrious brother artist, this is all that can be got from him :— 


“Wagner is a wonderful prodigy, an aberration of genius; a visionary 
haunted by all that is colossal, he cannot estimate aright the powers of his 
brain. With no sense of measure or of proportion in his mind, he flies beyond 
the limits of human observation, and face to face with his prodigious endea- 
vours, his gigantic labours, and his overwhelming expenditure of talent and 
hard work, one feels tempted to quote to him the cruel remark of Agnes to her 
lover Arnulphe—‘ Horace in two words would make more of it than you.’ The 
true sign of genius is the sober employment of one’s means proportioned to the 
wealth of one’s ideas. Now, compare Wagner’s excessive use of crashing 
chords, his extravagances of harmony, with the simple construction in the 
scene of the Commandant. When the Emperor Joseph II. said to the author 
of Don Giovanni, on the first night of its representation, ‘ Your opera is very 
graceful, Herr Mozart, but it has a huge quantity of notes in it,’ Mozart could 
with justice make this proud reply, ‘Not one too many, sire.’ No one could 
say the same of Wagner.” 


Though Gounod does not care to give to the public his estimate of 


the author of the Tetralogy, he is more communicative when the 
topic is what is now known as ‘‘the modern school,” or “ scientific 


music,’—phrases which have no deep meaning, and which many 
people repeat without attaching to them any precise idea. 


** Art,” Gounod says, ‘‘is happiness. This tortured music which is produced 
nowadays under the pretence of being scientific or moderndoes not make me 
happy. It is not a fountain that flows, free and pure, nor is it grace and beauty, 
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nor is it love. These musicians have talent, abundant talent, all the talent that you 
choose, but they have never bowed the knee to any altar, not to plastic beauty, 
nor to eternal love, nor to great masters, nor to God. Therefore, they will 
beget no offspring, for never having been sons they cannot be fathers. Why, 
too, ‘‘scientific”’ music, ‘‘ modern” music? What is modern to-day will be 
ancient to-morrow; the ancient of to-day was modern yesterday—ineffable 
twaddle! Scientific music! Do the folks who use the phrase know that no 
music is good unless it is scientific, that isto say, properly constructed? If so, 
all good music is scientific, and the unscientific are the persons who talk this 
rubbish.” 


There is another phrase which annoys Gounod. Some one mentions 
to him a new work, which is labelled, ‘‘interesting music.” ‘Ah, 
heaven preserve us from interesting music!” he exclaims, with a 
kind of half-indignation modified by his good-natured kindliness ; 
“there is only one kind of music—beautiful music. If it is not 
beautiful, it is not music. Heaven deliver us, too, from those 
pedants of theorists, those pretentious mediocrities who have picked 
up the rags of incompetence in order to make a flag for themselves, 
and who raise such a fuss over their hollow, empty productions, abso- 
lutely void of fire, brilliance, sincerity, or generosity, heartless, 


soulless, formless, jointed skeletons without flesh or blood.” 


Then suddenly calming himself, “‘ After all, perhaps I am in the 
wrong myself; perhaps I ama reactionary. Yet in any case, what- 
ever is thought of my music, it must and will always be acknow- 
ledged that it is myself, my flesh and blood, bones and sinews. If 
it is liked, the reason is that it is true, earnest, sincere, alive. If all 
other qualities are wanting, these cannot be denied to it; and these 
are worth something. Remember the saying of the great Catholic 
writer, Veuillot, about Alfred de Musset, ‘At least he has shed 
tears.’ ”’ 

Gounod has expressed in a more serious style in the preface 
to the eleventh volume of the Annals of the Stage and of Music 
the opinions thus familiarly expressed in private conversation :— 


‘“‘Ought we to set up unchangeable uniformity as an artistic dogma ? 
Assuredly not, for nothing is so varied as truth; and, furthermore, truth only 
can admit of variety, for the very good reason that spontaneousness never 
copies either itself or any one else, but has its strength within itself, ever 
sincere and ever freshly renewed. Convention and monotony belong only to 
preconceived ideas, ‘This can easily be shown by examining the line that 
modern music has taken during the last twenty years in France. In almost 
every representative composer there is an amount of musical skill, almost of 
sleight-of-hand, that is positively startling as compared with what is displayed 
by most musicians of {the preceding generation. Yet, we ask, whither does 
this lead us? Tho moderns maintain that they are emancipating us from 
formulas, while they are unaware of the fact that they are putting in their 
place others, whose oppressive emptiness is already seen through and through. 
... +. They talk to me of the ‘ progress of Art.’ It is a meaningless phrase. 
True, the artist makes progress; but Art never progresses at all, Art is not 
like Science, whose province consists in the successive and accumulated dis- 
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covery of the laws of Nature. Art rests on two elemé ntary facts, always und 
everywhere the same—on instinct or sensibility, the seat of feeling and expres- 
sion, and on technique, which is always capable of growth, and therefor 
varies in each individual composer, but not in Art. This is the reason why | 
same period of time can show a collection of great masters who differ consider- 
ably from each other without of necessity being superior to each other. 

Are not all the essentials of Art combined in Don Giovanni? Do we not, side 
by side with the exquisite and incomparable charm of pure music find in 
the most accurate, the most perfect, and the most sustained expression of the 
truth of life, of human truth, and, as a consequence, all the psychologi 
profundity that can be required in a drama ?”’ 


But while Gounod is merciless towards the empty claims of those 
far too numerous incapables who substitute systems of dogma and 
arrogant conceit for the ideas of genius which they do not possess, 
he is quick to recognise the merits of his successors. He denies the 
reality of so-called modern art, but he does not undervalue modern 
artists. Bizet is an instance of this; and every one knows how 
highly Gounod thinks of M. Saint-Saéns. Towards beginners, freshly 
turned out from their school of training, he displays the greatest 
interest, and lavishes on them every encouragement that is in his 
power. But the advice that he gives them is invariably this: 
“Listen to your heart, govern it by your reason, and do not over- 
load yourself with cumbersome systems. Inspiration and counter- 
point are the true musician’s only baggage.” This is what Gounod 
has always acted upon himself; and he has succeeded well enough 
to induce others to follow in his footsteps. 

Mariz ANNE DE Bovet. 





THE FORTRESS OF PARIS. 


Paris, upon which the eye of the world is just now fixed, has, as the 
capital of France, a political and strategical importance possessed in 
a like manner by the capital of no other European State. Paris c’est 
la France is not the expression of an idea but the assertion of a fact, 
the truth of which has been repeatedly testified to by the events of 
history. Even the military genius of Napoleon, which shone forth 
so brilliantly in the campaign of 1814, was unable to avert the poli- 
tical consequences which followed the occupation of the capital by 
the allied armies. Although the Emperor placed himself with 
100,000 men across the communications of Blucher and Schwartzen- 
berg, cutting them both from their base of supplies, the French people 
refused to support him any longer, and the capitulation of Paris 
became the signal for his own abdication. Wedo not find similar 
consequences to have necessarily attended the fall of other European 
capitals. The Prussians did not yield to the Russians in 1760 when 
Berlin fell into their hands, nor the Austrians to the French when 
Napoleon entered Vienna in 1805, and again in 1809, nor the 
Spaniards when Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed king in Madrid 
in 1808, nor the Russians when Moscow was occupied in 1812. The 
exceptional position of Paris is owing to the government of France 
being so completely focussed in the capital, that its occupation by an 


enemy’s force must inevitably lead to a collapse of that splendid 
system of ‘decentralised centralisation ”’ which was constructed by 
Napoleon, and which wholly depends upon the control of the depart- 
mental administration by the Ministry of the Interior. Left to him- 
self, in his own department, the ordinary French préfet would be 
helpless without the support of the Minister at Paris, and even the 
energy of a Gambetta failed to accomplish the task of governing 


France when communication with the capital had been cut off by 
the investing cordon of the German armies. 

Apart, however, from these purely political considerations, which 
are alone sufficient to give Paris great military importance, the situa- 
tion of the place is undoubtedly at a point of enormous strategical 
vantage. It lies at the mecting of the waters of the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oise, the valleys of which three rivers are the main 
arteries of approach for armies advancing into France from the 
eastern and northern frontiers of the country. The valley of the 
Seine leads direct to the famous “gap of Belfort,” which lies be- 
tween the southern Vosges mountains and the Swiss Jura; the 
valley of the Marne to the trowée between the northern Vosges and 
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210 THE FORTRESS OF PARIS. 
the Ardennes; and the valley of the Oise to the direct high-road 
through Belgium. It is by these valleys that every invasion of 
France has hitherto been made, and an examination of the lines of 
railway and roads which now lead from the frontiers show that the 
same conditions which existed in the days when Cesar invaded Gaul, 
no less than in 1814, 1815, and 1870, still exist in 1889. Time 
has not removed these valleys, though it has improved the com- 
munications along them, and we may be certain, snould another 
invasion of France take place, that Paris will be approached by one 
or other of these valleys, or, what is quite likely, by all of them 
simultaneously. 

The above considerations have led the French, since the war of 
1870 





71 to fortify their capital on its present colossal scale, for 
which there is no previous parallel in military history, nor any 
exisung parallel in other European countries. It is not intended 
here to enter into technical engineering details, but a general idea 
of the Paris fortifications may not perhaps be uninteresting to those 
who intend visiting the French capital during the course of the 
summer holidays. 

Paris is now girt by a triple belt of defences. There is in the 
first place the old enceinte, twenty miles in perimeter, which com- 
pletely encircles the city, and was constructed in 1840. It remains 
as it was built—a simple parapet and ditch, broken at intervals by 
bastions chiefly adapted for musketry defence, with here and there 
emplacements for guns. The demolition of the enceinte has been 
frequently proposed since the construction of the new forts, but it 
has recently been finally decided to retain, and even strengthen it, as 
a permanent line of inner defence. Outside the enceinte are sixteen 
detached forts, likewise constructed in 1840—42, and placed at 
distances varying from one to three miles from the walls of the 
town. It was with this enceinte and these detached forts that the 
French held the Germans at bay for four months during the winter 
of 1870—71. Since the war another circle of forts has been added 
at distances varying from four to six miles from the inner line of 
forts. Should the German armies ever again approach Paris they 
would find all the positions they took up in 1870 already oecupied 
by French defensive works. These works are arranged in three 
main blocks. Versailles on the south and south-west, Vincennes on 
the east, and St. Denis on the north, have been converted into three 
vast entrenched camps, each of which is capable of sheltering an 
army of 150,000 men. The perimeter of the works already covers 
nearly seventy miles. On the north-west the natural defences of the 
country are so favourable to the defenders, owing to the obstacle 
afforded by the quadruple bend of the Seine, that the construction of 
new works on this side has been postponed till the completion of the 
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forts on the south and east sidesof Paris. Works have, however, been 
projected for the heights of Hautie and Bas Breteuil, in order to 
cover the approaches to the forest of St. Germain; and when these 
and other works near Lonjumeau have been completed the perimeter 
of the new line of forts will be increased to 150 kilométres, or about 
ninety English miles. 

During a recent visit to Paris the writer of this paper took 
the opportunity of visiting the positions of these new works, 
which must be full of interest to the military student. His in- 
spection was facilitated by the admirable railway communication 
which exists between the forts themselves, and likewise connects 
them with the town. ‘There are two circular railways traversing 
Paris, one of which, the Ceinture (well known to English tourists 
who winter in the south of France), runs immediately round the 
enceinte. The other and exterior line, starting from Versailles, is 
carried completely round the city between the two circles of forts 
which have just been described. Irom this line railway offshoots 
lead right up to the forts themselves. Admission to the interior ef 
the forts is out of the question ; no foreigners and few Frenchmen 
are allowed inside. Much, however, can be learnt from an outside 
view, and without trespassing on ‘ terrain militaire interdit.’”’” The 
works are all of the same type, and contrast strangely with those built 
by M. Thiers in 1840. ‘The bastion front has been replaced by the 
polygonal trace. Earth parapets 30 to 35 feet thick, 20 feet 
high, ditches 40 feet wide and 30 feet deep, enormous earth 
traverses placed athwart the ramparts to cover the guns, powerfully 
armed caponiers in the ditches—these are the chief noticeable features 
of the newly constructed forts. Not a vestige of masonry can be 
seen except in the revéfements of the ditches. From the outside 
nothing is visible in the interior except the muzzles of the guns, 
which appear to just reach over the parapet. No embrasures are 
anywhere cut, the guns all being mounted en barbette. The huge 
traverses which cover the gun emplacements from enfilade fire are 
a striking contrast to the gingerbread structures which answer for 
traverses in the forts of the Portsmouth and Plymouth defences. In 
some of the larger forts revolving iron cupolas, having the appear- 
ance from the outside of gigantic umbrellas, have been placed at 
the exposed salients in order to sweep the approaches to the 
works. Each of these cupolas appeared to contain four guns—two 
for each flank. In many cases the ingenuity of the French engineers 
has enabled a double tier of artillery fire to be brought to bear on 
positions outside. It has been stated on excellent authority that 
the total amount expended by the French in fortifying Paris and 
the frontier since 1870—71 has reached the enormous sum of 
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£135,000,000'; and, after seeing the forts round Paris, it is quite 
easy to believe that this figure is below rather than above the 
actual cost incurred in constructing these stupendous works of 
defence. 

The weak part of the scheme is undoubtedly to be found in the 
large area which the defences cover, and which require a correspond. 
ingly large garrison to protect them. Accepting the estimate of 
Colonel Denfert (the defender of Belfort), who lays down 1,200 men 
per kilométre of defended ground as a minimum necessary strength, 
this would bring the numbers of the garrison up to 180,000—a large 
force to keep idle behind entrenchments at a time when every fight- 
ing man will be worth his weight in gold at the front. Colonel 
Denfert’s estimate, moreover, is only based upon the necessities of 
passive defence, and takes no account of the mobile troops which 
would have to be maintained for sortie purposes and keeping open 
communications. This difficulty was foreseen by M. Thiers, Generals 
Changarnier, Billot, and other opponents of the extension of the 
Paris fortifications, when the Military Commission of 1874 proposed 
them to the Chamber. In their anxiety to prevent any part of the 
defences being dominated by ground outside, the French engineers 
have not known how or where to stop. One work has led to another. 
Even now finality has not been reached, and at a time when war may 
break out any day there still remain two dangerously large gaps in 
the line of detached works, the delay in defending which it is diffi- 
cult to account for. One of these gaps, about eight or nine miles 
wide, lies to the south of Paris, between Fort Villeneuve St. Georges 
(an isolated fort dominating the Seine valley) and Fort Palaiseau, 
which is a powerful work situated at the east angle of the en- 
trenched camp of Versailles. The other gap, and a far more danger- 
ous one, has been left between Fort Stains and Vaujours, in the open 
plain to the north-east of St. Denis, through which the traveller 
passes on his way by rail from Calais to Paris. Three main lines of 
railway lead from the eastern frontier of France direct to this gap, 
which is fully nine miles wide. According to a French authority 
(Lieut.-Colonel Hennebert) it is proposed to place a system of works 
at Blane Mesnil, but a long day both by rail and on horseback in 
this section of the defences has convinced the writer that owing to 
the nature of the ground, which in this case is favourable to the 
attack, this corner, even when artificially protected, must always 
constitute a weak spot in the Paris defences. The fact of the exist- 
ence of this vulnerable point is of course well known to the German 
staff, and has been made the subject of open discussion both in the 
French and German press. 


(1) The Balance of Military Power in Europe. By Colonel Maurice, R.A. To this sum 
must now be added the £20,000,000 which M. de Freycinet obtained from the French 


Chamber after only two hours’ debate last December. 
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Such isa brief description of the fortifications of Paris, which, 
incomplete as they still are, would even now render a close invest- 
ment of the place, as it was invested in 1870, a matter of sheer 
impossibility. According to the calculation of a recent German 
writer, twenty German army corps (about 600,000 men) would now 
be necessary for an investment which was maintained throughout 
the winter of 1870—71 by a force which never exceeded 236,000. 
What action the German staff would probably take to meet this 
altered condition of affairs it is beyond the scope of this paper to 
discuss. It only remains to say that the new fortifications of Paris 
have not been made without much opposition both on military and 
financial grounds. When, however, the last word has been spoken 
against them, it is impossible not to feel that the experience of the 
past isa justification for their erection. In that terrible struggle 
for which the French are preparing with such admirable fortitude, 
and which, as far as France is concerned, must be a struggle for 
national life or death, the fortifications round Paris, enclosing as 
they do three entrenched camps with vast stores of war matériel, 
will be a tremendous source of moral and material strength. The 
commanders of the field armies, upon which after all the fate of the 
country will depend, cannot fail to find their hands strengthened for 
offensive operations when they know thaf they leave behind them 
in their citadel-capital an impregnable national stronghold, for the 
safety of which they need have no anxiety, while they go forward to 
meet their enemies at the front. 




























THE GREAT SERVIAN FESTIVAL. 


THERE is something peculiarly touching in the spectacle of a whole 
people celebrating, after a long lapse of centuries, the memory of a 
great national disaster. We are accustomed to commemorations of 
great victories, of national triumphs, of declarations of independence, of 
revolutions undertaken with success. Not many months have passed 
since we celebrated the deliverance of England from the Armada; a 
few weeks ago America recorded the uprising of the New World 
against the tyranny of the Old; to day France is signalizing, on a 
scale without precedent in the history of the world, the birth of 
liberty in modern Europe. In the festival, which has just come to a 
close, Servia, once more free, looks back through the night of four 
centuries of oppression to the sunset of her greatness and her freedom 
on the field of Kossovo. From the date of that fatal battle (June 
15/27, 1889), in which the Servian Czar Lazar, together with the 
flower of his nobility and almost the whole of his army, perished, 
down to the beginning of the present century Servia remained under 
subjection to Turkish rule, though for a time she retained a nominal 
freedom under her own despots. The fact that the total subjugation 
of the country was not accomplished after Kossovo has led some 
among the Servians to regard that battle as a Pyrrhic victory for 
their conquerors, and to talk of its result with unbecoming pride. | 
have heard certain of them speak in the same way of Slivnitza. Tut 
the majority of the nation, with better sense, acknowledges thie 
reality of the defeat, none the less reverencing the memory of those 
who fell fighting for their faith and their country against the 
fanatical invader. 

It is not, however, with a mere sentimental interest that the 
Servians look back to Kossoyo, just as Frenchmen might regard 
Agincourt, or Scotchmen Flodden Field. Turkish rule in Servia 
was still a hideous reality at the beginning of the present 


@ who can remem- 


century, and there are many Servians still livin 
ber the impalement of their fellow-countrymen on the heights of 
Belgrade. Twenty-seven years ago that city was bombarded 
in time of peace by the Turks, who still held possession of the 


citadel. It was in 1804 that George Petrovich, the gloomy stern 


peasant, whom his countrymen called “Kara George,” or Black 
George, led the villagers of Topola against the Turks, and liberty 
again dawned upon Servia. But Kara George, compelled to purchase 
Russian protection at the price of a convention which practically 
transformed Servia into a Russian government, was deserted by his 
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faithless ally, and fled across the Save into Austria, leaving his 
country a prey to the vengeance of the Turks. The final recovery 
of Servian independence dates from Palm Sunday, 1815, when Milosh 
Obrenovich, the swineherd of Takovo, set up the national standard 
beneath an oak near the church of his native village. Milosh, who 
met with the usual fate of all rulers in the Balkan countries who 
incur the displeasure of Russia, was obliged to abdicate in 1839; 
but the Obrenovich dynasty nevertheless took root in the country, 
and, except for an interval of sixteen years, during which Alexander 
Karageorgevich, the son of Black George, occupied the throne, it 
has retained uninterrupted possession of the supreme power. The 
young King Alexander I. is the great-grandson of Ephrem, brother 
of Milosh the swineherd. It must always be remembered, to the 
credit of Servia, that she worked out her deliverance under Milosh 
unaided and alone. 

“ Happy the people who have no history.” In one sense of the 
word the Servians have no history, or at least no written record of 
events worthy of that name; and yet it can hardly be said that the 
retrospect of the past is a happy one. A few chronicles preserved in 
the monasteries, some biographies of kings who were regarded as 
saints, and an essay on general history by Raich are ‘almost the only 
Servian sources of history extant. Even these were written in the 
liturgical language, unintelligible and practically unknown to the 
people. But the popular imagination and the popular love of song 
has made up for the deficiency of authentic records. The Servian 
pesmas, or heroic songs, are the real annals of the nation. They form 
anational epic of the highest interest and value, thoroughly indi- 
genous, untouched by external influence, and containing at least the 
outlines of historical facts, while affording a vivid picture of the 
life, the manners, the ideas and the aspirations of former generations 
of the Servian race. Composed soon after the events they narrate, 
and in a style suited to please the audiences of the day, they have 
much of the fresh spontaneous charm of the J/iad and the Odyssey ; 
and though no Servian Homer has arisen to weld them, like the 
old Greek rhapsodies, into a harmonious whole, they continue to 
furnish the simple, half-educated peasantry with a life-like and 
fairly connected idea of the heroes of olden time and their 
achievements, There are few peasants who cannot recite half 
a dozen or more of these primitive lays to the accompaniment 
of the gouslé, a kind of one-stringed violin made of sycamore 
wood and played with an arched bow. Every event in Servian 
life which brings the people together—the village festival, the 
wedding, the s/ava, or patron saint’s day—furnishes occasion for the 
recitation of the pesma, as well as for the dancing of the kolo, or 
national dance ; wandering minstrels go from village to village, and 
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the haidouks, or brigands, in their winter lairs pass the night in 
singing the exploits of mighty men of old, many of whom were 
adepts in their own particular trade. And so it is that every Servian 
peasant is familiar with the names and deeds of those who fought 
and fell at Kossovo—the good Czar Lazar, his wife’s father, the 
brave Youg Bogdan, his brothers-in-law the nine Yougovich, and 
his two sons-in-law, the nobly-descended traitor Vouk Brankovich, 
and the low-born but valiant and handsome Milosh Obilich, the 
Scaevola of Servia and the darling of the popular legend. Perhaps 
there is no people in Europe more familiar with its ancient folk-lore. 
“ Littérairement,” says Emile Montégut, “il n’y a pas en Europe 
de peuple plus intéressant. Par lui nous pouvons penétrer le mystére 
des poésies primitives.” 

It would be impossible to realise the significance of the Kossovo 
festival to the Southern Slavs without some slight acquaintance with 
the legends which have interwoven themselves with the memory of 
the greatest catastrophe in the history of the race. Kossovo was to 
the Southern Slavs, and more especially to the Servians, what Mohacz 
was to the Hungarians and Ceuta to the Spaniards, The great Czar 
Dushan, who had extended his rule from the Adriatic almost to the 
gates of Byzantium had died thirty-three years before; and his 
empire perished with him owing to the disputes of its feudatory 
princes. In about twenty years’ time Lazar, who had married 
Militza, a descendant of the ancient dynasty of the Nemanich, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the allegiance of many of these turbulent chiefs ; 
but it was owing to their dissensions and treachery that he even- 
tually lost his kingdom and his life. When Czar Lazar had reigned 
more than twelve years, the Sultan Murad I. arrived with a vast 
army upon the plain of Kossovo, in Old Servia, a district which still 
remains under Turkish sway. The Sultan sent a message to Lazar 
demanding tribute, and the Ozar received the letter while feasting 
with his voivodes in his castle at Krushevatz. He asked for their 
counsel, and Vouk Brankovich advised submission. ‘The Turks,” 
he said, “‘are to the Servians as three to one; fight we may, but 
conquer we cannot.” But Milosh, the Czar’s other son-in-law, 
interrupted him with fiery indignation. “‘ We will not give our land 
away as women might,” he said; “let us meet Murad on Kossovo, 
and die the death of heroes.’’ The Czar and his voivodes applauded 
these words, and all made preparations for battle. An estrangement 
had already existed between the brothers-in-law, and the success of 
Milosh led to a quarrel on which turns the whole tragedy of 
Kossovo. 

In the Servian legend, as in all national traditions, women play a 
prominent part, and indeed are generally the cause of all the mis- 
chief that happens. The Czar’s two daughters had quarrelled over 
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the merits of their respective husbands, and the wife of Brankovich 
had spoken of Milosh as ‘a peasant’s son nurtured on mare’s milk,” 
emphasising her words by striking her sister, whose face she wounded 
with the diamond ring on her finger. Milosh, finding his young 
wife weeping in the garden, somewhat illogically attacked Branko- 
vich, whom he flung to the earth, breaking two of his teeth. The 
good Czar reconciled his sons-in-law for the time, but Brankovich 
cherished schemes of revenge. Finding that battle was decided 
upon, he persuaded the Czar that Milosh had held traitorous parley 
with the Turks, and had agreed to desert him during the conflict. 
On the night before the battle the Czar gave a banquet in his tent, 
and drank to the health of Milosh as “ the bravest man in his army,” 
at the same time reproaching him for his intended perfidy, and hand- 
ing him the golden cup to keep as a memorial of himself. Milosh, 
deeply wounded in feeling, swore to the Czar that he would give him 
a proof of his loyalty, and strode in indignation from the tent. 
That night he rode over to the Turkish camp and demanded an 
interview with the Sultan Murad. The Sultan offered his foot to the 
giaour to kiss, but Milosh rushed upon him and stabbed him mor- 
tally with his dagger. He then leaped upon his charger and cut his 
way through the Ottoman host. ‘Turkish heads fell,” says the 
song, ‘‘even as the ripe corn falls in harvest,” until the Turks, at 
the suggestion of an old woman, threw their sabres and _ bossed 
shields beneath the fect of his horse ; the good steed fell, and Milosh 
was made prisoner. Meanwhile the day had dawned, and Czar 
Lazar, sadly anxious for the fate of his son-in-law, rode forth to 
battle. The Empress Militza had besought her husband that at 
least one of her brothers, the nine Yougovich, might be left with 
her during the day, and the Czar had granted her request. At day- 
break she hastened to the gate of Krushevatz, and as the nine 
brothers came forth, each at the head of nine thousand men, she 
threw her arms around their necks and implored them one by one to 
remain. It was all in vain, and when.the last of her brothers had 
passed onwards she fell fainting on the pavement. Soon after the 
Czar rode by, and seeing the unconscious form of his wife he-wept, 
and bade his page, Golubin, get down from his charger and bear her 
gently in his arms to the castle. The page did as he was com- 
manded, but he could not endure to remain away from the fray, and 
hastening to the battle-field he fell by his master’s side at Kessovo. 
The legendary tales concerning the battle itself are numerous and 
highly poetical. Before the combat was joined, St. Elias, in the 
form of a grey falcon, came flying from the holy city Jerusalem, 
bearing a message to the Czar which offered him the alternative of 
choosing the earthly or the heavenly kingdom; if he chose the 
former, victory would attend his arms, if he chose the latter, he and 
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his whole army would perish. The Czar chose the heavenly king- 
dom, “for the kingdoms of earth are but fleeting, and the kingdoms 
of heaven everlasting ;’’ and he and his soldiers received the Holy 
Communion from the Patriarch and twelve bishops on the field of 
battle. During the fight prodigies of valour were performed on both 
sides, and the exploits of the heroes are even more marvellous than 
those of the Homeric chiefs. The nine Yougovich each routed 
seven pashas before they were slain. Duke Stephan cut off the 
heads of nine pashas, and Ban Strahinya swept off twenty Turkish 
heads with a single stroke of his sword. But the fate of the 
Servians was decided by the withdrawing of Brankovich at the head 
of twelve thousand of the bravest warriors. The Christian army was 
annihilated, and the good Czar Lazar slain. His corpse was borne 
into the tent of Murad, who was still breathing, though at the point 
of death. Milosh, who was doomed to be beheaded, lay bound in 
the tent. The Sultan’s son, Bayazet, asked for his father’s dying 
wishes; but I will quote the Sultan’s reply, as well as the con- 
cluding lines of one of the poems, from a translation by Madame 
Mijatovich :— 


*¢ To his son said, then, Murad the Sultan: 
‘Bury Milosh’s body beside me, 
But lay beneath my feet the Ozar Lazar, 
That the Raya be ever thy vassals!’ 
Then spoke out the bold Obilich Milosh 
(Lying bound there in sight of the Sultan) : 
‘I beseech thee, O Murad, great Sultan! 
Let not thus our dead bodies be buried; 
Let the two Czars lie in death side by side, 
Let me lie at the feet of Ozar Lazar! 
His true knight was I ever in this world, 
His true vassal I would be in that one.’ 
When the brave Murad, that great Sultan, heard this, 
With his last gasping breath breathed he faintly : 
‘So be it, O Bayazet, my dear son, 
Let us lie as said Obilich Milosh.’” 


Such, in the briefest outline, is the legend of Kossovo, which 
recalls to the Southern Slavs, and more especially to the Servians, 
the memory of a heroic past. To them the episodes of the great 
Turkish invasion are but as the events of yesterday, for the national 
history has slept through a trance of four centuries, and the present 
generation can almost remember the time of awakening. It is thus 
that the battles of Aughrim and the Boyne and the peace of Lime- 
rick appear more recent events to Irishmen than to Englishmen, 
because Ireland under the Penal Code had no history for a century. 
Resembling the Irish in their power of imagination, in their attach- 
ment to song and legend, and in the peculiar tendency to melan- 
choly which pervades their national literature and music, the 
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Servians are also, like our fellow-subjects, enthusiastic political 
dreamers. The tide of national sentiment which ran so high during 
the great festival naturally flows in the direction of Panserbism ; 
but the agents of Russia haye been busily turning it into the channel 
of Panslavism, although the Northern Slavs cannot claim a share 
in the glories of Kossovo, and Russia had no part in the liberation 
of Servia. Sic vos non vobis, we may say to the Servian Chauvinists 
who have danced to the Muscovite pipe on this noteworthy occasion. 
For the last thing that Russia will ever permit is the re-establish- 
ment of the empire of Stephan Dushan. 

The rays of the morning sun had just begun to gild the battle- 
ments of the venerable fortress of Belgrade when I started for 
Krushevatz, the ancient capital of Czar Lazar, in order to attend the 
Kossovo celebration. It was a relief to depart from Belgrade, the 
most backward, the most /risfe, the most malodorous, the most dusty, 
the most unwholesome of Balkan capitals, where fever from within 
and malaria from without contend for the mastery over each suc- 
cessive visitor. It seems astonishing that a city which occupies a 
magnificent commercial site, and from which Budapest can be reached 
in six hours and Vienna in twice that time, should be so hopelessly 
distanced in the race of civilisation by remote Bucharest and newly- 
liberated Sophia. My compagnon de voyage was M. Mijatovich, whom 
many English friends will remember as Servian Minister in London, 
and who is generally regarded by his fellow-countrymen as the most 
learned man in Servia. A special train conveyed the invited guests 
to Stalatz, a little road-side station in the Morava Valley. The com- 
partment we occupied was shared by M. Zankoff, once Bulgarian 
Prime Minister, now Bulgarian exile and conspirator, who spoke 
much as we journeyed onwards of the disinterestedness and omni- 
potence of Russia, and of the necessity for Prince Ferdinand to make 
a speedy departure from Bulgaria if he did not wish to provoke a 
“catastrophe.” His sentiments were echoed by M. Gabrielovich, a 
fine old man of ninety-four, who had once been Regent of Servia, 
and who discoursed with all the energy of a man in the prime of life. 
We travelled through a rich undulating country, in which pleasantly 
wooded hills alternated with golden corn-fields, and reached Stalatz 
early in the afternoon. We were now in the heart of Servia, and it 
was evident that we had already passed the confines of civilisation. 
A number of vehicles of every conceivable description, including 
several of the springless wagons used by the peasantry, was in 
waiting to convey us to Krushevatz; and it fell to my lot to share a 
carriage of fairly modern type with M. Zankoff. We followed the 
course of the “Servian” Morava as it winds amid lovely scenery 
through a fertile valley; the harvesters were already at work in the 
wheat-fields, and the tail maize-plants were waving in the gentle 
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breeze. In a couple of hours we entered the streets of Krushevatz 
in a long procession, of which, thanks to the excellence of our driver, 
M. Zankoff and I were at the head; and I blushed to think of what 
my Bulgarian friends would say if they could have witnessed our 
joint appearance in this extremely public fashion. 

Krushevatz, a town of some five thousand inhabitants, lies pic- 
turesquely situated among rich pastures, overlooked by ranges of 
blue mountains. At the western end stands all that is left of Czar 
Lazar’s castle, a single ruined tower. The streets, which were 
prettily decorated with flags, festoons, and branches of trees, were 
already filled with a motley crowd, mainly composed of peasants, 
though here and there one could discern many faces and costumes 
not belonging to the country. In the centre of the town there was 
a large triumphal arch, bearing several mottocs and inscriptions, 
distinctly irredentist in character, and composed without much 
regard to Austrian susceptibilities. ‘The most suggestive of these ran 
as follows:—‘“The Servian race does not fear misfortune, because 
the Great Slav Mother protects her children.” ‘‘ Woe to the brother 
without his brother, even as to the pigeon that has strayed from the 
flock.’’ There were also the usual loyal mottoes, such as “ Long live 
Alexander I.,”’ and others expressing the hope that the Servian race 
might be united under the young king. The names “ Bosnia,” 
“ Herzegovina,” “ Syrmia,” “ Croatia,” ‘“ Batshko,” “ Zeta” (Monte- 
negro), “Slavonia,” ‘ Macedonia,” and ‘“ Dalmatia,” appeared in 
large letters, with dates attached referring to revolutions which have 
taken place in those countries, Dalmatia is indeed fortunate, for 
she owes her inclusion in the future Servian Empire to a lucky acci- 
dent. It so happened that M. Suknaroff, a distinguished Bulgarian, 
arrived at Krushevatz a little before most of the visitors. He found 
the name “ Znepolye,” the district around Kiistendil in Bulgaria, 
posted up on the arch with a suitable date. Ile remonstrated so 
effectually that a painter was sent to erase the name and to paint in 
another. Some name had to be substituted, and the lot fell upon 
Dalmatia. Whether the date was altered I do not know, but that 
did not matter. A stroke of the brush was sufficient to divert the 
national aspirations from an easterly to a westerly direction. Happy 
Dalmatia! This will be pleasant reading for her sympathisers, and 
above all for Professor Freeman, with whose recent utterances con- 
cerning the Hapsburgs in South-Eastern Europe I hope to deal on 
a future occasion. ‘To persons of his way of thinking it will appear 
eminently reasonable that Servia should claim any or all of the 
above-mentioned districts which belong to or are occupied by Austria- 
Ifungary. 

But some interesting questions arise as to the other names ex- 
hibited. Is Servia to be given to Zeta or Zeta to Servia? Is the 
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Prince of Montenegro to oust a national dynasty which has reigned 
for nearly three-quarters of a century? The “only true and sincere 
friend”’ of the Czar is a foreigner ; his son-in-law, Prince Karageorge- 
vich, has at least the right of a pretender, and is a Servian. How 
will Russia adjust the claims of father-in-law and son-in-law? The 
Russophil Servians cannot say ; it will be settled “somehow ;” the 
Obrenovich dynasty must disappear. Jussia, in fact, has not shown 
her hand, and they must be content to wait for the present. As to 
Macedonia, an incident which occurred later at Kralievo shows how 
Russia regards the Servian claims on that country. A Servian Radical 
and Russophil, who spoke with inspiration, delivered a violently irre- 
dentist harangue at a banquet in presence of M. Persiani, the Russian 
Minister. He gave a list of the countries to which Servian aspirations 
extend, but did not mention Macedonia. Some of those who were pre- 
sent cried out, ‘‘ Macedonia,”’ but he refused to take the hint. The fact 
is that Russia regards Macedonia as an appendage to her future Bul- 
garian province, and the Servians must cherish no illusions on this 
point. It was unfortunate that the brush was not also passed over 
Macedonia, and some Austrian province, say Istria, substituted in its 
stead. For Austria has received so many buffets during the last few 
menths that an extra cuff or two would not signify, whereas Russia 
says, “Hands off”? from Macedonia. There were also sins of omission. 
“ Bulgaria” did not appear, though that country formed part of 
Czar Dushan’s empire. Since King Milan’s abdication, Russia has 
been encouraging the Servians in hostility to Bulgaria, and some of 
them talk airily about a revanche for Slivnitza. It is amusing to 
hear it asserted that if Austria had not intervened after that battle 
the Servians would have made a triumphal progress to Sophia. If 
another fratricidal conflict takes place, the result, assuming fair play, 
vannot be a matter of doubt to any one who knows the two armies. 
But even if Servia should win, the spoils of victory would not be hers. 
It would be Sie vos non vobis again. 

King Alexander arrived about half-past five in the afternoon, 
accompanied by the Regents Protich and Belimarkovich. M. Ristich 
was reported to be ill and did not appear. The King, who has not 
yet reached his thirteenth year, is a pleasant, bright-looking little 
fellow, with a winning smile and a face that sometimes lights up 
with a peculiar animation, though at other times it wears an absent 
and distracted expression, such as one might expect in the case of a 
boy who spends the whole of his time in the company of grown-up 
persons. King Alexander has no playmates; a drive along the 
dusty roads near Belgrade, or a walk in the palace garden are his 
only recreations. The rest of his time is spent with his tutors, who 
instruct him in Latin, English, French, German, mathematics and 
music. For mathematics he has a remarkable taste; and when he 
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was but four years of age he used to puzzle his father’s ministers 
with problems which they could not solve. The Kossovo celebrations 
must have brought some relief to the monotony of his existence; but 
even during these days the enormously long church services and the 
continual round of ceremonies must have somewhat taxed his strength, 
and more than once he looked very weary. I wonder how many 
English school-boys, who talk lightly of being “as happy as a king,”’ 
would be able to endure a week of King Alexander’s life. 

The series of celebrations began with a funeral service in the 
cathedral, which lasted until late in the evening. I did not attend 
it, but retired early to rest. The window of my room overlooked a 
modest little café which bore the name of the ‘‘ Gospodin Gladstone,” 
and a picture of the eminent statesman with a most amiable expres- 
sion hung over the door, while groups of peasants sat below and 
sipped their komovitza beneath the smiles of the grand old man. 
Mr. Gladstone’s name is still venerated by the Christian populations 
of the Peninsula. On the morning of the following day—the five 
hundredth anniversary of Kossovo—the streets presented a most 
interesting spectacle as vast crowds of peasants in holiday dress 
streamed in from the surrounding country. A full choral service 
was celebrated in the cathedral at nine o’clock. The building is 
small, and there was only room for a limited congregation; but I 
was one of the fortunate, or rather unfortunate, few who obtained 
admittance. The service, which was inordinately long, was con- 
ducted by Archbishop Michael and the lately restored Bishop 
Hieronymus of Nish, both prelates wearing magnificent vestments 
of black and silver with jewelled mitres. The ritual was most 
elaborate, including endless ceremonies; and occasionally the cur- 
tain of the altar-screen was drawn in order that the congregation 
might not see the more mysterious parts of the performance. Books, 
relics, and images were handed round to be kissed; there was a con- 
stant putting on and off of vestments; an embroidered cloth was 
shaken over the Archbishop’s head to illustrate the quaking of the 
earth at the Resurrection; and there was a continual waving of 
candelabra with lighted candles, much to the detriment of the 
carpet. Then Archbishop Michael administered the Eucharist to 
the young King, who, though evidently tired, followed the proceed- 
ings with the deepest interest. A procession was then formed, and 
we walked to where a platform had been erected in the open space 
in front of the cathedral. Here another requiem was celebrated in 
presence of a vast crowd, which stood bareheaded beneath the burn- 
ing June sun; and the Archbishop, turning to the young King, 
delivered a commemorative address remarkable for its tone of loyalty. 
He chose for his text the words, “Thy sun shall no more go down, 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be thine 
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everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended ;” 
and spoke eloquently of the former glories of the Servian race and 
its constancy to the national idea through centuries of misfortune. 
He invoked a blessing upon the souls of the heroes of Kossovo, and 
especially upon that of Milosh Obilich, and held up Vouk Branko- 
vich to everlasting execration. As it was stated by London news- 
papers that the Archbishop avoided mentioning King Alexander’s 
name, and that the omission gave rise to much comment, I subjoin a 
translation of the conclusion of his address :— 

‘* May the memory of the heroes of Kossovo kindle the patriotism of us their 
posterity ; may their example teach us to love our people and our Sovereign, 
and to scorn and execrate traitors. May we rally round our young ruler, King 
Alexander, and never permit a traitor to arise in our midst. Ye immortal heroes 
aloft in the heavenly kingdom, thou great Czar Lazar, and all ye who have 
fallen on the field of honour for the Cross and your country, look down upon 
your descendants, who implore your mediation before the heavenly throne, and 
beseech you to help them that the Servian Empire may again be renewed, and 
that all the dismembered portions of our race may be united. (A murmur of 
applause ran through the assembly at these words.) Peace be to your ashes, 
ye heroes! May repose be granted to you in the Servian soil (Kossovo still 
belongs to Turkey), which has been saturated with your blood! May your 
righteous and patriotic souls live evermore in the enjoyment of perpetual felicity, 
world without end! Amen.” 

After this one must either conclude that the Archbishop’s political 
views have been much misrepresented, or else that if he is, as is 
generally said, a partisan of the Prince of Montenegro, he must be 
the very type of a consummate traitor. It was a touching sight to 
see the young lad listening to this harangue, delivered by one who 
was his father’s worst enemy, and whom he has always been taught 
to regard as bitterly hostile to his throne and his dynasty. 

During the service funeral volleys were fired by the troops, and a 
march past took place at its conclusion. There is good material in 
the Servian soldiers, but they are deficient in smartness, and inferior 
to the Bulgarians in physique and military bearing. In the after- 
noon the foundation stone of a monument to the slain at Kossovo 
was laid in the central piazza of the town. The king, preceded by 
the archbishop and clergy and followed by the regents and ministers, 
walked to the spot, and was received with cries of “ Zivio! ” by the 
crowd, which had now reached enormous proportions. It was in- 
teresting to see the peasant women straining to catch a glimpse of 
their young sovereign, and to note the motherly expression of their 
faces. There was, of course, a long religious service, and the stone 
was plentifully sprinkled with holy water by the Archbishop before 
it was laid by the King. The silver trowel used on this occasion 
had met with an adventure. It was brought from Belgrade in a 
Gladstone bag on the previous evening by one of the officials, but a 
passenger who came in the same train took the bag in mistake for 
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his own. It was by the merest accident that the official overheard 
this person complaining in an inn that he had lost his bag, and so 
the trowel was recovered in time for the ceremony. An oration, 
this time delivered by a layman, concluded the day’s programme ; 
but as the evening wore on the crowd of peasants in the streets 
showed no diminution. They strolled about, or sat round tables in 
the open air, enjoying themselves in their own quiet fashion, and 
drinking sundry beverages peculiar to the country. There was no 
drunkenness, no horseplay, no loud laughter, no practical jokes ; 
nothing, in fact, to remind one of a London crowd. It would amaze 
these simple people to see how the festive Briton disports himself on 
Lord Mayor’s Day or on the road to the Derby. If they could 
witness Regent Street at midnight they would expect a descent of 
fire and brimstone before they could put up their quaint brown 
umbrellas. 

Next day the king laid the foundation-stone of a powder-factory 
in the neighbourhood of the town—by no means, I should say, an 
unmitigated blessing to the district—and in the evening he presided 
at a cold collation, which was served to about two hundred guests, in 
a kind of shed. Many speeches were delivered, and one of them 
found special favour with the audience. M. Plato Kulakovski, the 
editor of a Warsaw journal, dwelt upon the sympathies of Russia for 
Servia. He spoke in Russian, and most of those present, not under- 
standing what he said, thought that the Czar’s health had been 
proposed. Loud cheers followed, and an officer of high rank, who 
sat at the king’s table, left his seat and ordered the band to play the 
Russian national anthem, which was sung by the whole company. 
It was an audacious act to interfere thus with the programme 
approved by the Government, and the officer was informed that he 
would be called to account for what he had done, but he replied that 
he did not care what punishment he received, as it was time that the 
world should know what was the real feeling of Servia. After the 
king and most of the invited guests had left, a number of peasants 
came in and seated themselves at the tables. One of them arose and 
proposed the health of King Milan and his speedy return to Servia, 
remarking somewhat naively that he himself, too, was father of a 
boy of twelve, but that he did not think his farm would prosper if he 
handed it over to his son at present. His words were applauded by 
the others. The incident was of no importance, but taken in connec- 
tion with what had happened shortly before, it confirms my impres- 
sion that the reaction in favour of Russia is mainly confined to the 
official and mercantile classes. The distribution of Russian gold has 
hardly reached the peasants. They are taught by their priests to 
look up to Russia, but ecclesiastical influence is on the wane with 
the spread of education. All they want is light taxation; if possible, 
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no conscription; security of property, and, above all, the inde- 
pendence of their country. These are the blessings for which they 
look to the present Radical Government. And some of them are 
beginning to complain that their millennium has not yet arrived. 
The proceedings had hitherto been of a mournful character, such 
as befits a commemoration of the dead; but our spirits began to rise 
in anticipation of joys to come. At Krushevatz we were sad; at 
Kralievo we were to make merry and rejoice. The dawn of the fol- 
lowing day found us en route for the latter town. The weather, 
which had broken on the previous day, had mended again, and the 
country looked fresh and charming after the rain. I found myself 
seated with two friends in a primitive kind of wagon, which, how- 
ever, was much more comfortable than it looked. The road was 
crowded with every kind of vehicle, but our driver, a prince among 
Jehus, was equal to every emergency. He sometimes displayed his 
talents in a way that was rather alarming; as, for instance, when he 
galloped his team down a hill in order to overtake a rival charioteer, 
and only pulled up when within a few feet of a ravine at the bottom. 
He rarely used the whip, but drew from a copious vocabulary as the 
occasion required. The Servian tongue is rich in expletives; and I 
may observe parenthetically that the Servian ladies, like the Roman 
matrons of old, make use of a phraseology exclusively their own. 
The men, as a rule, only swear, but the women curse. ‘The impreca- 
tions of a Servian housewife in search of insects are, I am told, 
absolutely appalling. Our horses were in excellent condition, and 
surprisingly intelligent and willing, whisking their tails and prick- 


Dp?) 
ing their ears as they mended their pace at the slightest word from 
our skilful Automedon. When he wished to stimulate their 


energies, he said, “ Death and ruin to you;’’ when he wanted to 
coax them, he said, “ Little boys.” 

The road to Kralievo lies through a country of surpassing richness 
and beauty watered by the Morava, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains. On either hand were vineyards and golden corn- 
fields, and tall luxuriant maize-plants, with great gourds thriving 
beneath their shade. Flax, too, was abundant, and here and there 
green pastures were visible, sheltered by walnut trees and pleasant 
coppices of oak and chestnut. On the hill-sides we could see villages 
nestling closely amid groves of plum trees, the low red-tiled roofs 
being almost wholly concealed from view; and, in some cases, the 
houses were so widely scattered apart that one could hardly define 
the limits of the rustic community. For the Servian peasant likes 
to have his domicile in the centre of his little estate; and perhaps he 
is none the worse off for not being too near to his neighbour’s 
dwelling. As we advanced, the scenery became wilder and more 
romantic, until we entered the little town of Trsténik, which we 
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found gaily decorated with flags and garlands of flowers. We 
crossed the Morava by a bridge, which had been transformed into a 
kind of sylvan arcade by means of green boughs; and ascending a 
beautiful wooded valley we came in sight of the monastery of 
Jiubostin, standing in the centre of an amphitheatre of lofty hills. 
Here we were received by Archbishop Michael and the Archimandrite 
Duchich, a splendid specimen of the Church militant, who had more 
than once exchanged the gown for the sword, and had led an 
insurrection in Herzegovina with conspicuous bravery. We inspected 
the ancient Byzantine church, which contains the sarcophagus of 
the Empress Militza. Numerous medieval frescoes adorn the walls, 
but one of the figures has been almost destroyed by the peasants, 
who have taken away portions of the plaster to serve as charms. 

At Lubostin there was a scene which, more than anything I have 
ever witnessed, recalled visions of the golden age. It was a mag- 
nificent summer day, and the rays of the noon-tide sun were 
streaming brightly through the foliage of the noble walnut trees 
which surround the monastery. Some thousand peasants in holiday 
costume were scattered in groups beneath the shade, the brilliant 
hues of their garments forming a pleasant contrast with the rich 
verdure of the greensward. They had come with their wagons and 
their oxen; and the handsome sleepy-eyed animals were reposing 
hard by, chewing the cud of peace, and apparently as happy and 
contented as their masters. Horses, too, bearing on their backs 
gorgeously coloured rugs, on which their riders sleep at night 
when they undertake long journeys, were standing beneath the 
trees; lambs and sucking-pigs were turning on wooden spits over 
pine-wood fires ; rudely made picturesque country carts were 
being utilised as pantries and wine cellars, and I saw an eccle- 
siastical dignitary in his robes pushing one of them under a shed. 
We approached some of the pic-nic parties and found they were 
enjoying excellent fare—roast lamb, brown and white bread, 
both of good quality, very palatable cheese, good wine and 
komovitza, a liqueur brewed from barley. The people were most 
hospitable, offering us a share of their repast with a courtesy and 
frankness which was very winning, for they are unaccustomed to the 
existence of social superiors, and feel none of the mauvaise honte 
created by artificial distinctions of rank. The costumes of the men 
were in many cases very handsome, their homespun jackets being 
embroidered with silver, their waistcoats tastefully worked in flowered 
patterns of silk, and their worsted stockings showing wonderful 
varieties of design in brilliant colouring. The dress of the women 
was scarcely as picturesque, but very effective in the distance, owing 
to the brightness of its hues; many of them wore yellow silk hand- 
kerchiefs round their heads and strings of coins in their hair. It 
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would seem as though the Servian women exhausted their «sthetic 
faculties in the adornmer.t of their lords. They are prettier than 
their Bulgarian sisters, but nature, in the case of both nations, seems 
to have lavished most of her favours on the men. It was impossible 
to look upon these sturdy countrymen, with their well-nourished 
frames and contented faces, without reflecting that something at 
least may be said for a system of peasant proprietary. They have 
each of them a small estate of at least nine acres, which they are 
forbidden to sell or pledge; and if they want more land they can 
easily obtain a grant from the Government if they can give satisfactory 
proofs of industry. Sometimes they work together in associations of 
families, or zadrugas ; and this system of practical socialism has been 
found so advantageous, owing to the pressure exerted upon the idle, 
that the Government encourages it by remissions of taxation and 
military service. But there is a difficulty, I regret to say, in induc- 
ing the women to live together in peace. The land is fertile, and 
supplies the modest wants of the Servian peasant without exacting 
any great amount of labour; he has time for a holiday such as this— 
in the middle of the harvest, and for many more besides. It seems 
deplorable to our commercial instinct that the most should not be 
made out of the soil; but there is really no reason why the Servian 
peasant should be richer than he cares to be. He is happy, and that 
is enough. And it would be rash to assert that the average of hap- 
piness is lower in this sunny land of ease and plenty than in a cer- 
tain island in the far north-west, where, amid fogs and smoke, 
millions toil unceasingly for wealth they have no time to enjoy, and 
Mammon and Respectability are as gods, with Mrs. Grundy for their 
archpriestess. There is a kindly reasonableness—shall I say a 
Christian charity ?—in the habits and even in the laws of these 
unsophisticated people ; they have not yet been hardened by the 
greed of gain and the daily sight of poverty and rags amid enormous 
wealth. The village inn, for instance, is open free at night to the 
poor wayfarer ; he is neither driven to the nearest haystack for shel- 
ter and then prosecuted for trespass, nor is he arrested for the crime 
of having “no visible means of subsistence.” There are no beggars 
in Servia, for the blind and the maimed earn their living as village 
minstrels, and the healthy and strong find abundant occupation, and 
can become landowners if they will. Mrs. Grundy would not 
approve of the Servian peasants ; but they are nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven than she is. It is interesting, as we stand on the threshold 
of the twentieth century, to follow the life and manners of these last 
survivors of a patriarchal age— 
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. extrema par illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit.” 
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The King remained some time at the monastery and prayed at the 
tomb of the Empress Militza. He then proceeded with Archbishop 
Michael to the villa of General Belimarkovich, which is situated 
close to the baths of Vrnatz, the Aix-les-Bains of Servia. Here a 
number of little pagans were admitted into the Orthodox Church, 
for the General had sworn that none of his children should be 
baptized until the return of the Archbishop. Most of our party, 
however, went on to Kralievo, the nearest town to the monastery of 
Zicha, where the anointment of the young King was to take place. 
The road led through a country so thickly overgrown with trees as 
to resemble a vast forest, with fine mountains rising in the back- 
ground. Kralievo lies in the picturesque valley of the Ibar, a tribu- 
tary of the Morava. The streets have been laid out with the utmost 
regularity, radiating from a wide open space in the centre, which 
forms an exact circle. They are infinitely cleaner and better paved 
than those of Belgrade. The little town is prettily planted with 
acacias, magnolias, and pine-trees, and is overlooked by ranges of 
mountains, on which bonfires burned at night. 

In the afternoon of the following day the King made his entry on 
foot into the town, now filled with an immense concourse of peasants, 
and gaily decked with festoons and flags. Before him marched the 
inevitable dog, which I think must be a familiar spirit sent to spoil 
the dignity of human pageants; and in front of the dog was a 
chicken, which finding no rest for the sole of her foot among the 
crowd, was compelled to head the procession. The King seemed to 
have recovered from the fatigue of the long ceremonials at Krushe- 
vatz, and smiled brightly and pleasantly to the people as they 
saluted him with cries of “ Zivio!’’ He proceeded to the School of 
Agriculture, which had been prepared for his reception. In like 
manner at Krushevatz the principal school had been transformed 
into a palace. It speaks well for the Servians that the schools are 
usually the finest buildings in their towns. At night there was a 
torchlight procession, and the peasants assembled in the circular 
piazza and danced the o/o around several fires. The scene was very 
animated and striking. 

The event of the following day was the arrival of M. Persiani, the 
Russian Minister. The diplomats at Belgrade were in the dark as to 
M. Persiani’s movements, and his intended arrival had only been 
made known in Kralievo the night before. The Russophil party, 
however, were equal to the occasion. Twenty carriages conveying 
some of the principal citizens were sent to meet the Russian envoy 
at the boundary of the district; several choral societies assembled 
before the house which had been prepared for him and sang the 
Russian national hymn as he approached, and a considerable crowd 
cheered loudly until M. Persiani appeared on a balcony and made a 
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e § short speech. I was not present on this occasion, but wishing to 
p judge of the demeanour of the people for myself, I stood among a 
d crowd of peasants who had assembled in the afternoon before the 
af royal residence in order to see M. Persiani arrive in state to pay his 
l; 4 respects to the King. The Russian Minister and his first secretary 
e — drove up in royal carriages attended by the King’s aides-de-camp 
r, and escorted by a troop of cavalry. Some of the peasants lifted 
f — their hats, but an attempt to get up a cheer failed, as there was no 
. B enthusiasm. This confirms my opinion that the peasants are un- 
8S — touched by the zeal for Russia which prevails in other sections of 
- — Servian socicty. During this and the following day M. Persiani 
- [> was a very conspicuous personage ; and it was fortunate for some of 
t his diplomatic colleagues that their orders to attend the anointment 
h came too late. I confess I should have somewhat resented the 
d — assignment of an inferior place to the Minister who so worthily 
h represents the Queen of England at Belgrade. At night a banquet 
f — was given in honour of M. Persiani by the King, to whom he had 
already delivered an autograph letter from the Czar. 
n At daybreak all the visitors at Kralievo and nearly all the inhabi- 
3, tants had taken the road for Zicha. The ancient church, in which 
e seven former monarchs of Servia were either crowned or anointed, 
il stands among rich meadows and beautiful wooded hills at the dis- 
a tance of two miles from the town. The nave isin ruins; but the 
e chancel is in good preservation, with the exception of the figures in 
0 § fresco on the walls, the eyes of which were put out by the Turks 
» after the suppression of Karageorge’s revolt. Here St. Sava anointed 
y his brother Stephen first king of Servia more than a thousand years 
yf ago. There are seven doors in the building, through each of which 
e a newly crowned king has passed; and an eighth aperture has been 
d made through which King Alexander was led after he had been 
e anointed. As the young king, witn M. Persiani on his right, passed 
a up the grassy slope on which the church is built, Archbishop Michael, 
Ny in robes of silver brocade bordered with gold, descended with the 
y clergy to meet him. Ile bestowed a kiss—was it the kiss, or the 
rich foliage around that reminded me that moment of the garden 
© ff of Gethsemane ?—upon the poor lad, who was obliged to go through 
0 all this ordeal fasting because he could not otherwise receive the 
n Eucharist after being anointed ; and then led the way into the church. 
y The king took his place on a dais beneath a kind of stall, the clergy 
g being on his right, and M. Persiani on his left, between him and 
y the Regents. ‘The service consisted of endless ceremonies, including 
d the kissing of books and relics and the recitation of the Creed by the 
e young king; and after it had lasted about an hour the Bishop of 
Nish advanced, and taking the King by the hand led him to Arch- 
a bishop Michael, who stood in the doorway of the screen wearing a 
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mitre resplendent with jewels. The King kissed the effigies of 

saints on either hand of the Archbishop, who then anointed him 
with holy oil from Palestine on the forehead, hands, elbows, and, his 
tunic being opened, on the breast. The Bishop of Nish and the 
Archimandrite Duchich then led bim back to his stall. It was an 
impressive and indeed a sad scene; for one could not but remember 
that this young boy was now almost at the mercy of these ecclesias- 
tics, whom he had hitherto learned to look upon as outlaws, or at 
least as men tainted with treasonable designs. Archbishop Michael 
is now the most powerful man in the kingdom. He is the type of 
an Oriental prelate, courteous, dignified, and venerable; but in the 
studied benignity of his countenance there lurks an expression of 
obstinate determination, and there is a restless shiftiness in his pale 
blue eyes. 

As I looked upon the group which stood around I could not help 
reflecting that there are stern realities in Servian political life. Next 
to the Regents stood General Gruich, an honest upright statesman, 
whose former feelings towards Russia may be judged from the fact 
that he fought as a volunteer on the side of the Poles in 1860. 
Close by were M. Gersich, Minister of Justice, and M. Pera Todoro- 
vich, once leader of the Radicals, both of whom were condemned to 
death for their participation in the Timok Valley insurrection, during 
which three hundred peasants were judicially murdered by sentence 
of court-martial because they forcibly resisted being disarmed by 
the Government. Here, too, was M. Taushanovitz, the Minister of 
the Interior, who had also been sentenced to death at the same time. 
M. Taushanovitz is perhaps the most remarkable man in Servia. 
He is an extreme Radical and a violent demagogue; but perhaps 
the enjoyment of office has moderated his zeal. He was President 
of the Great Skuptschina during the recent constitutional crisis, but 
shortly before it he went over to King Milan on the divorce ques- 
tion. He began life as a tobacconist, and perhaps it would have 
been better if he had continued to pursue his peaceful calling, for as 
a politician he does not seem to be trusted even by his own friends. 
His recent attempts to get the army under his control have not met 
the approbation of his colleagues. The army is well known to be 
devoted to King Milan, and the Radical leaders look on it with sus- 
picion. At the elections they promised to disband it and to restore 
the old system of a peasant militia, which, however, would be utterly 
useless for the purposes of modern warfare. M. Taushanovitz, fail- 
ing to obtain the control of the army, has supplied arms to thirty 
thousand peasants with the ostensible object of assisting them to put 
down brigandage, though he continually assures newspaper corre- 
spondents that there are not forty brigands in the country. Whether 
these thirty thousand peasants will be led by Russian officers against 
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Bulgaria, or used to resist a coup de main with the army on the part 
of King Milan, time will reveal. It is rumoured that M. Taushano- 
vitz while in opposition hired a gang of assassins to murder M. 
Garashanine. That eminent statesman did not of course appear at 
Zicha, but another leader of the now extinct Progressist party was 
there. Among those who stood around there was not one whom the 
young King’s eye sought out with greater affection than his father’s 
trusted friend, M. Mijatovich, the learned and accomplished Presi- 
dent of the Servian Academy. 

The King had hardly been anointed when the nerves of the con- 
gregation were disturbed by the thunder of artillery, accompanied 
by the sound of falling glass, as one of the windows of the church 
fell in. A telegram was handed by one of the Regents to M. Per- 
siani, who gave it to the King. <A bright smile passed over the 
boy’s weary face as he read it. It was from King Milan. A pause 
was now made, and the King was taken into the open air and given 
some wine. The ceremonies then went on for another hour, but I 
remained outside the church admiring the picturesque crowd of 
peasants and the lovely scenery. At length the King appeared, 
accompanied by M. Persiani, and proceeded to a pavilion in the 
adjoining meadow, in which he stood with the Russian Minister on 
his right and Archbishop Michael on his left, the Regents standing 
behind him. Deputations from every district in the country then 
passed by and cheered, and afterwards the troops marched past. M. 
Persiani, who had shaken hands with Archbishop Michael in front 
of the young King, now assumed a very prominent position, and it 
looked as if there was already a Russian Resident at the Court of 
Belgrade. When the King left for Kralievo M. Persiani foilowed 
in the next carriage with a separate escort. In the afternoon two 
thousand persons sat down to a repast under an enormous booth 
made of branches of trees; the King was present, and the Czar’s 
health was drunk amid loud cheers. <A great torchlight procession, 
with dancing and fireworks, followed in the evening. 

The King went on next day to visit some monasteries and other 
places connected with the age of Kossovo, but for most of us the festival 
had concluded. It was a relief that everything had passed off well, for 
the air had been filled with rumours, and some kind of catastrophe 
was feared by many. When the King returned to Belgrade a few days 
afterwards he was received with a great show of enthusiasm, for the 
loyal were encouraged by the fact that the Archbishop had pledged 
himself to support the Obrenovich dynasty, and the effect of the 
Czar’s toast to the Prince of Montenegro was to some extent neu- 
tralised. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the political 
situation in Servia, except in so far as it has been affected by the 
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celebrations I have described. One result of the Kossovo festival has 
been to confirm the Obrenovich dynasty ; another, and apparently a 
contrary one, has been to enhance, for a while at least, the influence 
of Russia. It cannot be denied that M. Persiani has scored a great 
success for his master. But in what direction will Russian influence 
be exerted ? The festival of Kossovo has taken place, as it were, at 
the point where two tides join, that of reaction against Austria, and 
that of irredentist Chauvinism. The Russophil demonstrations to 
which it has given rise should not, perhaps, be treated too seriously. 
But the Servians are an imaginative people, and they may be led into 
some foolhardy enterprise in which Russia need not necessarily be 
compromised, but in which Montenegro and Greece may be persuaded 
to join. Russia’s first object is to expel Prince Ferdinand from 
Bulgaria; this has been the invariable and vital condition in every 
overture she has made to the Bulgarians during the last two years. 
There are always chances in war, and even another Bulgarian 
triumph might prove as fatal to Prince Ferdinand as Slivnitza for 
Prince Alexander. And what would be the result to Servia? She 
would have plucked the chestnuts from the fire—that is all. 

The best hope for Servia lies in the strong common sense of her 
peasant class. The peasants want peace and good government, and 
will not, I think, allow themselves to be led astray by the noisy 
politicians of the towns. To them the “ Servian Idea” is an idea and 
nothing more. They love their pesmas and legendary lore; but they 
would rather enjoy their little estates in peace than fight for the 
empire of Stephen Dushan. They do not want any more Russian 
officers, for the memory of Tchernaiefl’s volunteers is odious to 
them. They have now a democratic Government which they can 
influence, and they will soon begin to claim security for their lives 
and property and a more economical and efficient administration. It 
is the plain duty of their rulers to provide them with this and to give 
up airy schemes of empire for the present. 

Nevertheless the Kossovo celebration has given a great impulse to 
the progress of Panserbism and the Servian Idea; and it is possible 
that in her present fit of ambition Servia may allow herself to be 
deluded by Russian promises of territorial extension. A useful 
corrective to her severe attack of Russomania aggravated by Chau- 
vinism might be found in the reflection that hated Austria can, and 
perhaps one day will, offer her more than anything Russia means to 
give her. The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina has never been 
popular either with the Germans or the Hungarians of the Dual 
Empire, and if Austrian statesmen could only count on a friendly 
and consistent attitude on the part of Servia in the future, the cession 
of these provinces to her might yet take place. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina may yet prove a trump-card in the hand of Austria. But the 
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transfer would be impossible while Servia remains in her present 
condition. Austria has herself to thank for much of the ill-feeling 
now displayed towards her, for she has made many mistakes in her 
dealings with Servia. But the tide will turn once Russia begins to 
provoke the country by arrogant interference in its affairs; and if it 
be true that history repeats itself, she will do so before long. But 
something more than a rapprochement of feeling between Austria and 
Servia is necessary. Bosnia and Herzegovina have latterly made 
remarkable progress under Austrian rule; the revenue receipts, for 
instance, of the former province have increased from 6,000,000 florins 
in 1880 to 9,000,000 florins in the last year, notwithstanding a diminu- 
tion of taxation. To give these provinces to Servia as she is would 
be to check their prosperity and to hand them over to barbarism. It 
is hard to believe that backward, dirty, malodorous Belgrade is 
destined to become the capital of a great Balkan empire when one 
sees the energetic citizens of Sophia spending six millions of francs 
on draining, lighting, and otherwise improving their town. Bulgarian 
Common Sense is a dangerous competitor with the Servian Idea for 
the future mastery of the Peninsula. Bulgaria is carving out her 
future while Servia is building castles in the air. It would be well 
for the Servians to take a leaf from the book of the vigorous young 
nationality beside them, and to remember that improvement at home 
will sooner or later be followed by expansion abroad. 
J. D. Bourcuter. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO. 
PARIS: 1586. 


“ Jetzo, da ich ausgewachsen, 
Viel gelesen, viel gercist, 
Schwillt mein Herz, und ganz von Herzen, 
Glaub’ ich an den Heilgen Geist.””—Hetne. 


Ir was on the afternoon of the Feast of Pentecost that news of the 
death of Charles the Ninth went abroad promptly. To his successor 
the day became a sweet one, to be noted unmistakably by various 
pious and other observances ; and it was on a Whit-Sunday after- 
noon that curious Parisians had the opportunity of listening to one 
who, as if with some intentional new version of the sacred event then 
commemorated, had a great deal to say concerning the Spirit; 
above all, of the freedom, the independence of its operation. The 
speaker, though understood to be a brother of the Order of St. 
Dominic, had not been present at the mass—the usual university 
mass, De Spiritu Sancto, said to-day according to the natural 
course of the season in the chapel of the Sorbonne, by the Italian 
Bishop of Paris. It was the reign of the Italians just then, a doubly 
refined, somewhat morbid, somewhat ash-coloured, Italy in France, 
more Italian still. Men of Italian birth, “to the great suspicion of 
simple people,’ swarmed in Paris, already “ flightier, less constant, 
than the girouettes on its steeples,’ and it was love for Italian 
fashions that had brought king and courtiers here to-day, with great 
éclat, as they said, frizzed and starched, in the beautiful, minutely 
considered dress of the moment, pressing the university into a per- 
haps not unmerited background ; for the promised speaker, about 
whom tongues had been busy, not only in the Latin quarter, had 
come from Italy. In an age in which all things about which 
Parisians much cared must be Italian there might be a hearing for 
Italian philosophy. Courtiers at least would understand Italian, 
and this speaker was rumoured to possess in perfection all the curious 
arts of his native language. And of all the kingly qualities of 
Henry’s youth, the single one that had held by him was that gift of 
eloquence, which he was able also to value in others—inherited perhaps; 
for in all the contemporary and subsequent historic gossip about his 
mother, the two things certain are, that the hands credited with so 
much mysterious ill-doing were fine ones, and that she was an admir- 
able speaker. 
Bruno himself tells us, long after he had withdrawn himself from 
it, that the monastic life promotes the freedom of the intellect by its 
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silence and self-concentration. The prospect of such freedom suffi- 
ciently explains why a young man who, however well found in 
worldly and personal advantages, was conscious above all of great 
intellectual possessions, and of fastidious spirit also, with a remark- 
able distaste for the vulgar, should have espoused poverty, chastity, 
obedience, in a Dominican cloister. What liberty of mind may 
really come to in such places, what daring new departures it may 
suggest to the strictly monastic temper, is exemplified by the dubious 
and dangerous mysticism of men like John of Parma and Joachim 
of Flora, reputed author of the new “ Everlasting Gospel,” strange 
dreamers, in a world of sanctified rhetoric, of that later dispensation 
of the spirit, in which all law must have passed away ; or again by 
a recognised tendency in the great rival Order of St. Francis, in 
the so-called “ spiritual”’ Franciscans, to understand the dogmatic 
words of faith with a difference. 

The three convents in which Bruno lived successively, at Naples, at 
Citta di Campagna, and finally the Minerra at Rome, developed 
freely, we may suppose, ail the mystic qualities of a genius in which, 
from the first, a heady southern imagination took the lead. But it was 
from beyond conventional bounds he would look for the sustenance, the 
fuel, of an ardour born or bred within them. Amid such artificial 
religious stillness the air itself becomes generous in undertones. The 
vain young monk (vain of course!) would feed his vanity by puzzling 
the good, sleepy heads of the average sons of Dominic with his 
neology, putting new wine into old bottles, teaching them their own 
business—the new, higher, truer sense of the most familiar terms, 
the chapters they read, the hymns they sang, above all, as it hap- 
pened, every word that referred to the Spirit, the reign of the Spirit, 
its excellent freedom. He would soon pass beyond the utmost limits 
of his brethren’s sympathy, beyond the largest and freest interpre- 
tation those words would bear, to thoughts and words on an alto- 
gether different plane, of which the full scope was only to be felt in 
certain old pagan writers, though approached, perhaps, at first, as 
having a kind of natural, preparatory kinship with Scripture itself. 
The Dominicans would seem to have had well-stocked, liberally- 
selected, libraries; and this curious youth, in that age of restored 
letters, read eagerly, easily, and very soon came to the kernel of a 
difficult old author—Plotinus or Plato; to the purpose of thinkers 
older still, surviving by glimpses only in the books of others—Empedo- 
cles, Pythagoras, who had enjoyed the original divine sense of things, 
above all, Parmenides, that most ancient assertor of God’s identity 
with the world. The affinities, the unity, of the visible and the in- 
visible, of earth and heaven, of all things whatever, with each other, 
through the consciousness, the person, of God the Spirit, who was at 
every moment of infinite time, in every atom of matter, at every 
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point of infinite space, ay! was everything in turn: that doctrine— 
Vantica filosofia Italiana—was in all its vigour there, a hardy growth 
out of the very heart of nature, interpreting itself to congenial 
minds with all the fulness of primitive utterance. <A big thought ! 
yet suggesting, perhaps, from the first, in still, small, immediately 
practical, voice, some possible modification of, a freer way of taking, 
certain moral precepts: say! a primitive morality, congruous with 
those larger primitive ideas, the larger survey, the earlier, more 
liberal air. 

Returning to this ancient “ pantheism,”’ after so long a reign of a 
seemingly opposite faith, Bruno unfalteringly asserts “ the vision of 
all things in God”’ to be the aim of all metaphysical speculation, as 
of all inquiry into nature : the Spirit of God, in countless variety of 
forms, neither above, nor, in any way, without, but intimately within, 
all things—really present, with equal integrity, in the sunbeam 
ninety millions of miles long, and the wandering drop of water as it 
evaporates therein. The divine consciousness would have the same 
relation to the production of things, as the human intelligence to the 
production of true thoughts concerning them. Nay! those thoughts 
are themselves God in man: a loan, there, too, of his assisting Spirit, 
who, in truth, creates all things in and by his own contemplation 
of them. Tor Him, as for man in proportion as man thinks truly, 
thought and being are identical, and things existent only in so far 
as they are known. Delighting in itself, in the sense of its own 
energy, this sleepless, capacious, fiery intelligence, evokes all the 
orders of nature, all the revolutions of history, cycle upon cycle, in 
ever new types. And God the Spirit, the soul of the world, being 
really identical with his own soul, Bruno, as the universe shapes 
itself to his reason, his imagination, ever more and more articu- 
lately, shares also the divine joy in that process of the formation of 
true ideas, which is really parallel to the process of creation, to the 
evolution of things. In a certain mystic sense, which some in every 
age of the world have understood, he, too, is creator, himself actually 
a participator in the creative function, And by such a philosophy, 
he assures us, it was his experience that the soul is greatly ex- 
panded: con questa filosofia ’anima, mi s’aggrandisce : mi se magnifica 
Pintelletto ! 

For, with characteristic largeness of mind, Bruno accepted this 
theory in the whole range of its consequences. Its more immediate 
corollary was the famous axiom of “ indifference,” 


” 


of “ the coinci- 
To the eye of God, to the philosophic vision 
through which God sees in man, nothing is really alien from Him. 
The differences of things, and above all, those distinctions which 
schoolmen and priests, old or new, Roman or Reformed, had invented 
for themselves, would be lost in the length and breadth of the philo- 
sophic survey ; nothing, in itself, either great or small; and matter, 


dence of contraries. 
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certainly, in all its various forms, not evil but divine. Could one 
choose or reject this or that? If God the Spirit had made, nay ! 
; was, all things indifferently, then, matter and spirit, the spirit and 
the flesh, heaven and earth, freedom and necessity, the first and the 
last, good and evil, would be superficial rather than substantial 
differences. Only, were joy and sorrow also to be added to the list 
of phenomena really coincident or indifferent, as some intellectual 
kinsmen of Bruno have claimed they should ? 

The Dominican brother was at no distant day to break far enough 
away from the election, the seeming “ vocation” of his youth, yet 
would remain always, and under all circumstances, unmistakably a 
monk in some predominant qualities of temper. At first it was 
only by way of thought that he asserted his liberty—delightful, 
late-found privilege !—traversing, in mental journeys, that spacious 
circuit, as it broke away before him at every moment into ever-new 
horizons. Kindling thought and imagination at once, the prospect 
draws from him cries of joy, a kind of religious joy, as in some new 
“canticle of the creatures,” a new monkish hymnal or antiphonary. 
“ Nature” becomes for him a sacred term. “Conform thyself to 
Nature”—with what sincerity, what enthusiasm, what religious 
fervour, he enounces the precept to others, to himself! Recovering, 
as he fancies, a certain primeval sense of Deity broadcast on things, 
in which Pythagoras and other inspired theorists of early Greece 
had abounded, in his hands philosophy becomes a poem, a sacred 
poem, as it had been with them. That Bruno himself, in “ the 
enthusiasm of the idea,” drew from his axiom of the “ indifference of 
contraries ” the practical consequence which is in very deed latent 
there, that he was ready to sacrifice to the antinomianism, which is 
certainly a part of its rigid logic, the purities of his youth for 
instance, there is no proof. The service, the sacrifice, he is ready to 
bring to the great light that has dawned for him, which occupies 
his entire conscience with the sense of his responsibilities to it, is 
that of days and nights spent in eager study, of a plenary, disinter- 
ested utterance of the thoughts that arise in him, at any hazard, at the 
price, say! of martyrdom. The work of the divine Spirit, as he 
conceives it, exalts, inebriates him, till the scientific apprehension 
seems to take the place of prayer, sacrifice, communion. It would 
be a mistake, he holds, to attribute to the human soul capacities 








merely passive or receptive. She, too, possesses, not less than the 
soul of the world, initiatory power, responding with the free gift of 
a light and heat that seem her own. 

Yet a nature so opulently endowed can hardly have been lacking 
in purely physical ardours. His pantheistic belief that the Spirit of 
God was in all things, was not inconsistent with, might encourage, a 
keen and restless eye for the dramatic details of life and character 
for humanity in all its visible attractiveness, since there, too, in 
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truth, divinity lurks. From those first fair days of early Greek 
speculation, love had occupied a large place in the conception of 
philosophy ; and in after days Bruno was fond of developing, like 
Plato, like the Christian platonist, combining something of the 
peculiar temper of each, the analogy between intellectual enthusiasm 
and the flights of physical love, with an animation which shows 
clearly enough the reality of his experience in the latter. The 
Eroici Furori, his book of books, dedicated to Philip Sidney, who 
would be no stranger to such thoughts, presents a singular blending 
of verse and prose, after the manner of Dante’s Vita Nuova. The 
supervening philosophic comment re-considers those earlier physical 
impulses which had prompted the sonnet in voluble Italian, entirely 
to the advantage of their abstract, incorporeal equivalents. Yet 
if it is after all but a prose comment, it betrays no lack of the 
natural stuff out of which such mystic transferences must be made. 
That there is no single name of preference, no Beatrice or Laura, by 
no means proves the young man’s earlier desires merely “ Platonic ;” 
and if the colours of love inevitably lose a little of their force and 
propriety by such deflection, the intellectual purpose as certainly 
finds its opportunity thereby, in the matter of borrowed fire and 
wings. A kind of old, scholastic pedantry creeping back over the 


ardent youth who had thrown it off so defiantly (as if Love himself 


went in for a degree at the University) Bruno developes, under 
the mask of amorous verse, all the various stages of abstraction, by 
which, as the last step of a long ladder, the mind attains actual 
“union.” For, as with the purely religious mystics, union, the 
mystic union of souls with each other and their Lord, nothing 
less than union between the contemplator and the contemplated— 
the reality, or the sense, or at least the name of it—was always at 
hand. Whence that instinctive tendency, if not from the Creator of 
things himself, who has doubtless prompted it in the physical 
universe, as in man? How familiar the thought that the whole 
creation longs for God, the soul as the hart for the water-brooks! 
To unite oneself to the infinite by breadth and lucidity of intellect, 
to enter, by that admirable faculty, into eternal life—this was the 
true vocation of the spouse, of the rightly amorous soul—* 4 filosofia 
énecessario amore.”’ There would be degrees of progress therein, as of 
course also of relapse: joys and sorrows, therefore. And, in inter- 
preting these, the philosopher, whose intellectual ardours have 
superseded religion and love, is still a lover anda monk. All the 
influences of the convent, the heady, sweet incense, the pleading 
sounds, the sophisticated light and air, the exaggerated humour of 
gothic carvers, the thick stratum of pagan sentiment beneath 
(“Santa Maria sopra Minerva!”’) are indelible in him. Tears, 
sympathies, tender inspirations, attraction, repulsion, dryness, zeal 
desire, recollection: he finds a place for them all: knows them al 
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well in their unaffected simplicity, while he seeks the secret and 
secondary, or, as he fancies, the primary, form and purport of each. 

A light on actual life, or mere barren scholastic subtlety, never 
before had the pantheistic doctrine been developed with such com- 
pleteness, never before connected with so large a sense of nature, so 
large a promise of the knowledge of it as it really is. The eyes that 
had not been wanting to visible humanity turned with equal liveli- 
ness on the natural world in that region of his birth, where all its 
force and colour is twofold. Nature is not only a thought in the 
divine mind; it is also the perpetual energy of that mind, which, 
ever identical with itself, puts forth and absorbs in turn all the 
successive forms of life, of thought, of language even. But what 
seemed like striking transformations of matter were in truth only a 
chapter, a clause, in the great volume of the transformations of the 
Spirit. To that mystic recognition that all is divine had succeeded 
a realisation of the largeness of the field of concrete knowledge, the 
infinite extent of all there was actually to know. Winged, fortified, 
by this central philosophic faith, the student proceeds to the reading 
of nature, led on from point to point by manifold lights, which will 
surely strike on him, by the way, from the intelligence in it, speak- 
ing directly, sympathetically, to the intelligence in him. The earth’s 
wonderful animation, as divined by one who anticipates by a whole 
generation the ‘‘ philosophy of experience :”’ in that, the bold, flighty, 
pantheistic speculation became tangible matter of fact. Here was 
the needful book for man to read, the full revelation, the detailed 
story of that one universal mind, struggling, emerging, through 
shadow, substance, inanifest spirit, in various orders of being—the 
veritable history of God. And nature, together with the true 
pedigree and evolution of man also, his gradual issue from it, was 
still all to learn. The delightful tangle of things! it would be the 
delightful task of man’s thoughts to disentangle that. Already 
Bruno had measured the space which Bacon would fill, with room 
perhaps for Darwin also. That Deity is everywhere, like all such 
abstract propositions, is a two-edged force, depending for its practical 
effect on the mind which admits it, on the peculiar perspective of 
that mind. To Dutch Spinosa, in the next century, faint, consump- 
tive, with a hold on external things naturally faint, the theorem 
that God was in all things whatever, annihilating, their differences 
suggested a somewhat chilly withdrawal from the contact of all alike. 
In Bruno, eager and impassioned, an Italian of the Italians, it awoke 
a constant, inextinguishable appetite for every form of experience—a 
fear, as of the one sin possible, of limiting, for oneself or another, that 
great stream flowing for thirsty souls, that wide pasture set ready 
for the hungry heart. 

Considered from the point of view of a minute observation of 
nature, the Infinite might figure as “the infinitely little ;” no blade 
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of grass being like another, as there was no limit to the complexities 
of an atom of earth, cell, sphere, within sphere. But the earth 
itself, hitherto seemingly the privileged centre of a very limited 
universe, was, after all, itself but an atom in an infinite world of 
starry space, then lately displayed to the ingenuous intelligence, 
which the telescope was one day to verify to bodily eyes. For if 
Bruno must needs look forward to the future, to Bacon, for adequate 
knowledge of the earth—the infinitely little; he looked back, grate- 
fully, to another daring mind, which had already put the earth into 
its modest place, and opened the full view of the heavens. If God 
is eternal, then, the universe is infinite and worlds innumerable. 
Yes! one might well have supposed what reason now demonstrated, 
indicating those endless spaces which sidereal science would gradually 
occupy, an echo of the creative word of God himself, 


‘¢ Qui innumero numero innumerorum nomina dicit.”’ 


That the stars are suns: that the earth is in motion: that the 
earth is of like stuff with the stars: now the familiar knowledge of 
children, dawning on Bruno as calm assurance of reason on appeal 
from the prejudice of the eye, brought to him an inexpressibly 
exhilarating sense of enlargement of the intellectual, nay! the phy- 
sical atmosphere. And his consciousness of unfailing unity and 
order did not desert him in that larger survey, making the utmost 
one could ever know of the earth seem but a very little chapter in 
that endless history of God the Spirit, rejoicing so greatly in the 
admirable spectacle that it never ceases to evolve from matter new 
conditions. The immovable earth beneath one’s feet! one almost 
felt the movement, the respiration of God in it. And yet how 
greatly even the physical eye, the sensible imagination (so to term 
it) was flattered by the theorem. What joy in that motion, the 
prospect, the music, the music of the spheres !—he could listen to 
it in a perfection such as had never been conceded to Plato, to 
Pythagoras even. 

“Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Que tu creasti pectora!” 


Yes! the grand old Christian hymns, perhaps the grandest of 
them, seemed to blend themselves in the chorus, to deepen immea- 
surably under this new intention. It is not always, or often, that 
men’s abstract ideas penetrate the temperament, touch the animal 
spirits, affect conduct. It was what they did with Bruno. The 
ghastly spectacle of the endless material universe, infinite dust, in 
truth, starry as it may look to our terrestrial eyes—that prospect 
from which Pascal’s faithful soul recoiled so painfully—induced in 
Bruno only the delightful consciousness of an ever-widening kin- 
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ship and sympathy, since every one of those infinite worlds must have 
its sympathetic inhabitants. Scruples of conscience, if he felt such, 
might well be pushed aside for the “ excellency” of such knowledge 
as this. To shut the eyes, whether of the body or the mind, would 
be a kind of dark ingratitude ; the one sin, to believe directly or in- 
directly in any absolutely dead matter anywhere, because involving 
denial of the indwelling spirit. A free spirit, certainly, as of old! 
Through all his pantheistic flights, from horizon to horizon, it was still 
the thought of liberty that presented itself to the infinite relish of 
this “ prodigal son” of Dominic. God the Spirit had made all 
things indifferently, with a largeness, a beneficence, impiously belied 
by any theory of restrictions, distinctions, absolute limitations. 
Touch, see, listen, eat freely of all the trees of the garden of Para- 
dise with the voice of the Lord God literally everywhere : here was 
the final counsel of perfection. The world was even larger than 
youthful appetite, youthful capacity. Let theologian and every 
other theorist beware how he narrowed either. The plurality of 
worlds! how petty in comparison seemed the sins, to purge which 
was the chief motive for coming to places like this convent, whence 
Bruno, with vows broken, or obsolete for him, presently departed. 
A sonnet, expressive of the joy with which he returned to so much 
more than the liberty of ordinary men, does not suggest that he was 
driven from it. Though he must have seemed to those who surely 
had loved so lovable a creature there to be departing, like the 
prodigal of the Gospel, into the furthest of possible far countries, 
there is no proof of harsh treatment, or even of an effort to detain 
him. 

It happens, of course most naturally, that those who undergo the 
shock of spiritual or intellectual change sometimes fail to recognise 
their debt to the deserted cause : how much of the heroism, or other 
high quality, of their rejection has really been the growth of what 
they reject? Bruno, the escaped monk, is still a monk: his philo- 
sophy, impious as it might seem to some, a new religion. He came 
forth well fitted by conventual influences to play upon men as he 
was played upon. A challenge, a war-cry, an alarum; everywhere 
he seemed to be the creature of some subtly materialised spiritual force, 
like that of the old Greek prophets, like the primitive ‘enthusiasm ” 
he was inclined to set so high, or impulsive Pentecostal fire. His 
hunger to know, fed at first dreamily enough within the convent walls 
as he wandered over space and time an indefatigable reader of books, 
would be fed physically now by ear and eye, by large matter-of-fact 
experience, as he journeys from university to university ; yet still, 
less as a teacher than a courtier, a citizen of the world, a knight- 
errant of intellectual light. The philosophic need to try all things 
had given reasonable justification to the stirring desire for travel 
common to youth, in which, if in nothing else, that whole age of the 
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later Renaissance was invincibly young. The theoretic recognition 
of that mobile spirit of the world, ever renewing its youth, became, 
sympathetically, the motive of a life as mobile, as ardent, as itself ; 
of a continual journey, the venture and stimulus of which would be 
the occasion of ever new discoveries, of renewed conviction. 

The unity, the spiritual unity, of the world :—that must involve the 
alliance, the congruity, of all things with each other, great reinforce- 
ments of sympathy, of the teacher’s personality with the doctrine he 
had to deliver, the spirit of that doctrine with the fashion of his 
utterance. In his own case, certainly, as Bruno confronted his 
audience at Paris, himself, his theme, his language, were the fuel of 
one clear spiritual flame, which soon had hold of his audience also; 
alien, strangely alien, as it might seem from the speaker. It was 
intimate discourse, in magnetic touch with every one present, with 
his special point of impressibility; the sort of speech which, con- 
solidated into literary form as a book, would be a dialogue according 
to the true Attic genius, full of those diversions, passing irritations, 
unlooked-for appeals, in which a solicitous missionary finds his 
largest range of opportunity, and takes even dull wits unaware. 
In Bruno, that abstract theory of the perpetual motion of the world 
was a visible person talking with you. 

And as the runaway Dominican was still in temper a monk, so he 
presented himself in the comely Dominican habit. The eyes which 
in their last sad protest against stupidity would mistake, or miss alto- 
gether, the image of the Crucified, were to-day, for the most part, 
kindly observant eyes, registering every detail of that singular com- 
pany, all the physiognomic lights which come by the way on people, 
and, through them, on things, the “shadows of ideas” in men’s 
faces (De Umbris Idearum was the title of his discourse), himself 
pleasantly animated by them, in turn. There was “heroic gaiety” 
there ; only, as usual with gaicty, the passage of a peevish cloud 
seemed all the chillier. Lit up, in the agitation of speaking, by 
many a harsh or scornful beam, yet always sinking, in moments of 
repose, to an expression of high-bred melancholy, it was a face that 
looked, after all, made for suffering 





already half pleading, half 
defiant—as of a creature you could hurt, but to the last never shake 
a hair’s breadth from its estimate of yourself. 

Like nature, like nature in that country of his birth, the Nolan, as 
he delighted to proclaim himself, loved so well that, born wanderer 
as he was, he must perforce return thither sooner or later, at the 
risk of life, he gave plenis manibus, but without selection, and, with 
all his contempt for the “ asinine” vulgar, was not fastidious. His 
rank, unweeded eloquence, abounding in a play of words, rabbinic 
allegories, verses defiant of prosody, in the kind of erudition he 
professed to despise, with a shameless image here or there, product 
not of formal method, but of Neapolitan improvisation, was akin to 
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the heady wine, the sweet, coarse odours, of that fiery, volcanic soil, 
fertile in the irregularities which manifest power. Helping himself 
indifferently to all religions for rhetoric illustration, his preference 
was still for that of the soil, the old pagan one, the primitive Italian 
gods, whose names and legends haunt his speech, as they do the 
carved and pictorial work of the age, according to the fashion of that 
ornamental paganism which the Renaissance indulged. To excite, to 
surprise, to move men’s minds, as the volcanic earth is moved, as if in 
travail, and, according to the Socratic fancy, bring them to the birth, 
was the true function of the teacher, however unusual it might seem 
in an ancient university. Funtastic, from first to last that was the 
descriptive epithet; and the very word, carrying us to Shakespeare, 
reminds one how characteristic of the age such habit was, and that 
it was pre-eminently due to Italy. A bookman, yet with so vivid a hold 
on people and things, the traits and tricks of the audience seemed to 
revive in him, to strike from his memory all the graphic resources of his 
old readings. He seemed to promise some greater matter than was 
then actually exposed; himself to enjoy the fulness of a great out- 
look, the vague suggestion of which did but sustain the curiosity of 
the listeners. And still, in hearing him speak you seemed to see 
that subtle spiritual fire to which he testified kindling from word to 
word. What Parisians then heard was, in truth, the first fervid ex- 
pression of all those contending apprehensions, out of which his written 
works would afterwards be compacted, with much loss of heat in the 
process. Satiric or hybrid growths, things due to vBpis, insolence, 
insult, all that those fabled satyrs embodied—the volcanic South is 
kindly prolific of this, and Bruno abounded in mockeries: it was 
by way of protest. So much of a Platonist, for Plato’s genial 
humour he had nevertheless substituted the harsh laughter of 
Aristophanes. Taris, teeming, beneath a very courtly exterior, with 
mordent words, in unabashed criticism of all real or suspected evil, 
provoked his utmost powers of scorn for the “triumphant beast,” 
the “constellation of the Ass,” shining even there, amid the university 
folk, those intellectual bankrupts of the Latin Quarter, who had so 
long passed between them gravely a worthless “ parchment and 
paper” currency. In truth, Aristotle, as the supplanter of Plato, 
was still in possession, pretending to determine heaven and earth by 
precedent, hiding the proper nature of things from the eyes of men. 
Habit—ihe last word of his practical philosophy—indolent habit! 
what would this mean in the intellectual life, but just that sort of 
dead judgments which are most opposed to the essential freedom and 
quickness of the Spirit, because the mind, the eye, were no longer 
really at work in them ? 

To Bruno, a true son of the Renaissance, in the light of those large, 
antique, pagan ideas, the difference between Rome and the Reform 
would figure, of course, as but an insignificant variation upon 
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some deeper, more radical antagonism between two tendencies of 
men’s minds. But what about an antagonism deeper still? between 
Christ and the world, say! Christ and the flesh ?—that so very 
ancient antagonism between good and evil? Was there any place 
for imperfection in a world wherein the minutest atom, the lightest 
thought, could not escape from God’s presence? Who should note 
the crime, the sin, the mistake, in the operation of that eternal spirit, 
which could have made no misshapen births? In proportion as man 
raised himself to the ampler survey of the divine work around him, 
just in that proportion did the very notion of evil disappear. There 
were no weeds, no “tares,” in the endless field. The truly illuminated 
mind, discerning spiritually, might do what it would. Even under 
the shadow of monastic walls, that had ever been the precept, which 
the larger theory of “inspiration” had bequeathed to practice. 
“Of all the trees of the garden thou mayst freely eat! If you 
take up any deadly thing, it shall not hurt you! And I think 
that I, too, have the spirit of God.” 

Bruno, the citizen of the world, Bruno at Paris, was careful to 
warn off the vulgar from applying the decisions of philosophy beyond 
its proper speculative limits. But a kind of secresy, an ambiguous 
atmosphere, encompassed, from the first, alike the speaker and the 
doctrine ; and in that world of fluctuating and ambiguous characters, 
the alerter mind certainly, pondering on this novel reign of the 
spirit—what it might actually be—would hardly fail to find in 
Bruno’s theories a method of turning poison into food, to live and 
thrive thereon; an art, surely, no less opportune in the Paris of 
that hour, intellectually or morally, than had it related to physical 
poisons. If Bruno himself was cautious not to suggest the ethic or 
practical equivalent to his theoretic positions, there was that in his 
very manner of speech, in his rank, unweeded eloquence, which 
seemed naturally to discourage any effort at selection, any sense of 
fine difference, of nuances or proportion, in things. The loose sym- 
pathies of his genius were allied to nature, nursing, with equable 
maternity of soul, good, bad, and indifferent, rather than to art, dis- 
tinguishing, rejecting, refining. Commission and omission ; sins of 
the former surely had the preference. And how would Paolo and 
Francesca have read the lesson? How would this Henry the Third, 
and Margaret of the “‘ Memoirs,” and other susceptible persons then 
present, read it, especially if the opposition between practical good 
and evil traversed another distinction, to the “opposed points,” 
the ‘“‘fenced opposites’ of which many, certainly, then present, in 
that Paris of the last of the Valois, could never by any possibility 
become “ indifferent,” between the precious and the base, aesthetically 
—between what was right and wrong, as matter of art? 

WALTER Pater. 











XUM 


THE PRESENT DISCONTENT IN CYPRUS. 


Durine last year a vigorous agitation was going forward in Cyprus 
to promote the dispatch of a deputation which should lay before the 
Colonial Office, and, as the peasants hoped, before the BasiAwoa 
Bixtwpia herself, the native version of the island’s history since 1878. 
Subscriptions were collected (or rather promised) in even the poorest 
districts, and, chiefly through the energy of the Greek priesthood, 
a sum of several hundreds of pounds was guaranteed. Towards this 
the rich monastery of Kykko, the bishops, and the merchants in the 
towns contributed, but the larger proportion of nearly a thousand 
pounds was collected from the peasants themselves in spite of their 
extreme poverty and the failure of their crops in the terrible 
drought of 1887. Even the villages of the central plain—the 
Mesaoréa—and of the Carpars, which had suffered the most, 
scraped together considerable sums, and only the most poverty- 
stricken of the Paphiti were slow to help the cause. 

After many difficulties and delays the members of the deputation 
were chosen: originally it was to have consisted of three or four 
private Greeks only, but in accordance with good advice the Arch- 
bishop of the island was added to the number, and, as the event has 
proved, his high dignity in the Orthodox Church has secured to 
himself and the Embassy especial attention in this country. It was 
also proposed to give a really national character to the venture by 
including among the envoys two representatives of the Moslem com- 
munity; but the fact that most of the funds had been subscribed 
through the Church, and some personal considerations, have appa- 
rently defeated this project, and caused the small band of represen- 
tatives to be wholly Christian. 

A start for England was originally to have been made last sum- 
mer ; then it was postponed to autumn, then to winter, and it has 
finally taken place in the spring of this year. The timely douche 
administered by the authorities retarded, but did not stop it alto- 
gether, and it has now laid its burden of grievances and wrongs at 
the feet of the Colonial Secretary ; the Archbishop has been made 
much of by Anglican prelates, and has received an Oxford D.D. : 
the rest of the deputies have resided somewhat obscurely in London, 
and will presently return to their own land sadder but wiser men, 
while the Colonial Office will doubtless pigeon-hole the whole affair. 

But ought the matter to rest thus? Such an effort on the part of 
the peasantry cannot be quite uncalled for, and responsive even to 
an imperfect appeal the most enlightened country in the world (as 
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it delights to style itself) ought to inquire into the grievances which 
evoked it in something more than the usual perfunctory manner. 
The very weakness and obscurity of this island, of which we of our 
own motion assumed the administration, invites our closer considera- 
tion, and should prompt our cordial action. 

Neither the association of the Greek priests, nor of the pan- 
Hellenic agitators with the movement, ought to blind us to the 
amount of genuine grievance which underlies it. It is true that the 
former class are often identical with the latter, and pose as profes- 
sional agitators, eager to seize on any and every pretext to inveigh 
against constituted authority, their ignorance being only to be 





measured by their sublime unconsciousness of its existence. A 
certain section (for all do not deserve this censure—far from it!) 
were sure to identify themselves, as they have ever done, with a 
movement arising from discontent. Lut no one who knows the 
villages of Cyprus will believe in their power to lead the people 
whither they wot not, or extract money from the hardest-fisted 
peasantry in the Levant, for a groundless pretext. 

Pan-Hellenism is a mere newspaper cry as yet. The peasant 
hardly knows that Athens exists and would not contribute a piastre 
to promote a union with the blue and white flag. The more edu- 
cated laymen and clergy recognise that, bad as their lot may be 
under England, it would be worse under Greece ; and like Chios, 
Samos, and the rich islands of the Eastern Archipelago, have no 
wish to share the tremendous taxation, compulsory military service, 
and other evils which oppress the Hellenic kingdom. In spite of 
the Athenian propaganda which is assiduously introduced into the 
island, the flame of national patriotism burns very low among the 
Greeks; and it must not be forgotten that one-third of the whole 
native population is not Greek at all. 

No; there is at this moment a vehement feeling of discontent in 
Cyprus, independent of agitation, and based on real wrongs, which 
no one who has been much in the country districts and in contact 
with the peasantry, can fail to perceive and appreciate. Those who 
knew the island in the first years of the occupation can testify that 
this feeling is much stronger now than then. In 1878 the Greeks 
welcomed us with open arms, partly on religious, partly on commer- 
cial grounds. It would be wrong to say that we were welcomed 
as (eliverers, for in Cyprus (for many years at least) the Turkish rule 
had not been oppressive; a law, Orientally just, was fairly adminis- 
tered, taxation was not excessive, and acts of wanton tyranny rare ; 
but welcomed we were with that form of gratitude which is said to 
consist in a lively sense of favours to come. ‘The Turkish population 
was naturally apprehensive ; some talked of fighting, some of emi- 
grating to Anatolia; but the conspicuous justice and even favour 
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with which we treated them in the early days of our rule, our 
assiduous care of their religious foundations and schools, and conces- 
sion of ample representation in the district courts and the Legislative 
Council, convinced them of our bona fides and reconciled them to the 
change. 

The better educated began to entertain great hopes: Cyprus was 
to be an important military and naval station, the centre of the 
Levant, the special care of the richest and most progressive nation 
in the world. Roads, harbours, and, perhaps, railways would be 
made, famines cease, and agriculture flourish. Taxation was as high 
or higher, than ever; but what of that with the prospect of increased 
wealth ? And much speculation of a mild order was indulged in ; 
land was bought in Larnaca and Famagusta, where the harbours 
were to be; houses secured on the main routes; hotels projected ; 
and vine, charub, and olive culture anticipated on a large scale. 
This was ten years ago! what has been done in the decade for an 
island which we took from no harsh masters that we might adminis- 
ter it for mutual advantage ? 

There is not a single safe harbour in Cyprus capable of accommo- 
dating anything larger than a sponge boat. Limasol and Larnaca 
are mere open roadsteads, as in Turkish times: a short pier has been 
erected at each, and a rough foreshore, but the large steamers of the 
Austrian Lloyd or Messageries Maritimes have to lie half-a-mile out 
to sea, and in very rough weather cannot call at all.. The old 
harbours of Baffo and Kyrenia have been made fit for fishing boats, 
while that at Famagusta, once so famous and still of such capacity, 
has been left to the continued action of time and neglect. The old 
inner port is a marsh, the outer is still deep enough for a large ship 
to enter (but the latter should be well insured before the experiment 
is tried), and its broken moles attest the magnificence of its former 
lords. ‘Time was when Famagusta ranked after Constantinople and 
Alexandria, aad above Genoa or Venice, as third port in the 
Mediterranean. Its harbour was crowded with all the shipping of 
the Levant, and the wares of three continents were exchanged in its 
bazaars. Nor is it impossible that it should be once more the 
principal port of the Syrian Levant, if the harbour were restored to 
its former state. Lying on the eastern side of the island it is pro- 
tected from the prevailing west winds which vex the dangerous road 
of Beyrout, and it has been estimated that nearly all the deposit 
trade of the latter might be diverted hither. The question has been 
considered again and again: estimates for the making of the harbour 
have been invited, and found to range from £80,000 up to £300,000, 
according as the inner port be cleared or not ; but the impossibility 
of agreement between the naval and military authorities in England 
on the question of fortification seems to have resulted in a dead-lock. 
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Cyprus has no decent outlet for its trade, and the island which lies 
in so matchless a position as regards Egypt, the Suez Canal, the 
Syrian coast, over which we once aspired to a protectorate, and 
Anatolia, where one day or another we shall have developments of 
the Russian “question” to encounter, cannot shelter a single ship 
of war. 

On the hundreds of miles of rocky coasts, fringed with reefs and 
shoals, there are about seven lights all told, and perhaps three out 
of this number are of any considerable radius. Between Famagusta 
and Kyrenia, a distance of nearly one hundred and fifty miles, in 
spite of the fact that the great peninsula of the Carpars lies right 
athwart the path of vessels bound from Alexandria or Port Said to 
the ports of Asia Minor, there is not a single light of any descrip- 
tion. Even Cape St. Andras, with its reefs and islands, known as 
the “keys,” running out for a mile into the sea, carries no warning 
to the mariner. Only in this last year has the western coast been 
supplied with a lighthouse, at a point where vessels from Rhodes and 
the west first sight the island. 

Excluding short roads near the capital, there are just two pro- 
perly metalled “bad-weather”’ roads, supplied with bridges through- 
out and kept in repair, in all Cyprus. These are the post-road from 
Larnaca to Nicosia, a distance of twenty-six miles, and thirty miles 
of a military road from Limasol to the summer camp on Mount 
Troodos. True, there is a so-called road from Limasol to Lar- 
naca; from Nicosia to Kyrenia, to Nyso, and to Famagusta; and 
from Famagusta up the Carpars; and from Limasol to the wine 
villages under Mount Troodos. Two short lengths have also been 
constructed from Papho, one near Delhi, and a few others. But 
these are as yet mere “ fair-weather” roads, impassable after heavy 
rains for wheeled vehicles, whereas between centres of administration 
like Limasol and Papho, Papho and Kyrenia or Nicosia, and Limasol 
and Nicosia, there is absolutely no way for wheeled vehicles what- 
ever, and hardly even a path over which mules can travel in really 
bad weather. Papho cun be isolated by two days’ rain; the 
traveller from Nicosia to Limasol by the mule-path can be im- 
prisoned for a week between the Nyso and Mouni rivers; and it 
must be remembered that while there is no sort of steam communi- 
cation round the coasts, the prevalence of west winds makes sailing 
from east to west very tedious. It need hardly be added that there 
is no railway, nor any chance of one. 

A considerable apparatus of government there is, and a large staff 
of officials, the latter by no means too numerous or, except in a few 
instances, too well paid. Little fault can be found with them ; they 
work hard in their departments, and are a credit to the civil service 
of this country, and if the Cypriotes lay the blame at their door, 
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they are entirely in the wrong. ‘The staff has been cut down to the 
lowest possible number ; all the headquarter offices are undermanned, 
and such important departments as those of Land Registry and the 
Forests, have been amalgamated, not to the advantage of either in an 
island where, on the one hand, tenure is complicated by the religious 
foundations of two creeds and the native vagueness as to bounda- 
ries; and on the other, neglect has caused the destruction of almost 
all the forests on which climate, and therefore agriculture, so largely 
depend. The police force is very small and underpaid ; the best of 
the natives cannot be attracted into it, and in wild districts like that 
of Papho it copes very ineffectually with a population more criminal 
than any in the Levant. ‘The statistics of murder, especially that 
due to sheep-lifting, for the past two years are truly startling; and 
criminals who have been lucky enough to escape, as did a daring 
gentleman in October, 1887, from the door of the Papho court-house 
after hearing his sentence, may live for months in and about the 
hill villages, secure from zaptiehs, who cannot shoot straight, and 
who, if not in collusion with the delinquent, have about as much idea 
of playing the detective as has the proverbial Dorsetshire labourer. 

Thus under our enlightened rule the expenses of government in 
Cyprus are reduced below the minimum of efficiency, and almost no 
money is spent on public works which would develop the island and 
differentiate this decade from the three centuries before it. Is 
the Cypriote then in the happy, if unprogressive, state of the 
Anatolian villager, who pays almost no taxes to a paternal 
administration, which, making no public works to speak of, and 
habitually falling short in the matter of public payment, whether 
they be due to men of peace like ourselves, or of war like the Rus- 
sians, consults its own and its Empire’s internal peace by exacting 
little more than is required for the private purses of its constituent 
members? Far from it: the Cypriote pays (or is asked to pay), 
whether in tithes on his crops, in locust-tax, or in other ways, about 
one pound English per head, an enormous rating for so incredibly 
poor a population; and yet, as we have seen, every department of 
Government is as poverty-stricken as himself, and almost nothing is 
done for him which a civilised administration should do for those 
under its care. And why? ‘The answer is simple, and contains the 
gist of the bitter and genuine grievance which the envoys were to 
have laid before our home authorities—because this half-developed 
island, under an enlightened ruler, has only half of her own revenue 
to spend on herself, pays the other half away year by year for pur- 
poses with which she has no possible concern, and receives not one 
penny of contribution, direct or indirect, from her self-appointed 
mistress. 

The details of the original scheme of occupation are too well 
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known to need repetition here. The ninety-two thousand pounds 
which it was arranged that the island should pay to the Sultan as 
compensation for his supposed profits, have been diverted to paying a 
part of the interest guaranteed by England and France on the loan 
of 1885, but the change does not affect the island in any way, 
except in so far as it renders any re-arrangement the more impos- 
sible for a considerable term of years to come. It rests with those 
responsible for the original scheme to say whether it was ever really 
contemplated that an island like Cyprus should continue, under our 
rule, to pay out unaided as much as under the Turk. It may 
be that Cyprus, being then intended to be a strategic point d’appui, 
and acentre of a large Levantine protectorate, was to have been 
subsidised by the Imperial Government: it may be that it was 
vaguely calculated that it would so mightily prosper and absorb so 
much foreign capital under our fostering care, that this payment 
would bear but lightly upon it. If the truth were known, the whole 
matter was, perhaps, arranged with that airy indifference to figures 
and the future which characterized the very Oriental policy of the 
diplomatists who negotiated the transfer of Cyprus. “Get the 
island first and then arrange for its future’ might not have been so 
pernicious a principle had the foreign policy of our Government been 
independent of general elections; but in less than a year there 
was a change of Ministry, and those came into power who 
knew not and cared not for Cyprus. Whatever had been the 
original scheme of its relation to the Levant, it was now re- 
garded as an unnecessary encumbrance, an isolated dependency, 
which our national prestige forbade us to relinquish, but which must 
be retained, if possible, at no cost to the British public, and with the 
smallest possible trouble to ourselves. The ten thousand soldiers of 
the Occupation dwindled to half a battalion: the exposure of the 
men to the heat of a Cypriote sun under bell-tents at mid-day had 
caused an outbreak of fever in the first year of the Occupation, 
which gave what is really the healthiest and driest of Mediterranean 
islands a reputation for malaria. The large scale on which the 
original administration was conceived was reduced: the projected 
native regiment was never enrolled: the harbour never made, and 
no capital either directly or indirectly introduced into the island. 
In short, almost the only part of the original scheme which remained 
inexorably the same was this payment of £92,000 out of a total 
revenue of about £186,000, with nothing whatever to set against it 
on the other side of the account. No wonder the administration is 
starved ; no wonder that nothing can be done to better the condition 
of the peasantry and put them in the way of making money. Only 
last year Sir James Fergusson declared again in the House of Com- 
mons that, although he was aware that the finances of Cyprus were 
in “an unsatisfactory state,’’ he could at least assure his interrogator 
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that the island cost nothing to the British tax-payer. Such a 
guarantee is doubtless satisfactory to our pockets, but none the less 
conveys a reproach which enlightened England should not be slow 
to observe. Because Cyprus is weak and unable to cause much 
commotion in the Colonial Office, are the finances to be left “ in an 
unsatisfactory state,” and a deaf ear turned to her appeals ? 

A further question arises, which after two bad seasons is becoming 
very grave indeed. Little as is done by the State for the Cypriote, 
can he afford to pay at-the present rate even for that little? Can 
he, in short, continue to contribute one pound per head of population ? 
Ask the district Commissioners ; they will reply in the negative, and 
state the amount of arrears which have accumulated in 1887 and 
1888, and competent non-official opinion endorses their verdict. The 
rating is beyond the just capacity of an oriental peasantry dependent 
on the products of the soil: for an important consideration seems to 
have been overlooked ten years ago, namely, that seasons of drought 
are to be regularly looked for in Cyprus. The revenue appears to 
have been calculated on uniformly fair crops, in oblivion of the fact 
that every few years so little rain falls that, not only are the cereals 
ruined for that particular season, but the charubs and olives for a 
year or two afterwards. ‘True, that locusts are no longer a scourge, 
the energy of our Government having combated them successfully : 
nor were they ever abundant in the west of the island; but the sheer 
scarcity of rain produces terrible dearth among a peasantry which 
continues to cultivate, after the manner of its forefathers, that which 
is least independent of climatic conditions. In 1887 scarcely a drop of 
rain fell for the first eight months ; and Cyprus, in common with all the 
coasts of the Levant, was without food to eat. As the summer went on 
the distress in the Papho district was fearful, and so far from 
getting in its revenue the Government had to distribute seed corn 
among the villagers, who in most cases (and small blame to them) 
made it forthwith into bread. The invaluable charub-trees, which 
bear well only once in two seasons, were dried up by the long 
drought, and will not recover wholly for a year to come. In 1888 
matters were better in the Papho district, but in the Carpars and 
Mesaoréa the spring rains failed, and thus the great corn-growing 
districts of the island were ruined for the second time. The fates 
seem to war against the luckless island: hail in April broke the 
vines ; sudden and tremendous rains in the first week of June washed 
away the grain which was lying on the threshing-floors of the more 
productive west; and in the second week of July came a fierce 
scirocco under whose breath the crops of melons, gourds, and fruits 
perished, the half-ripened grapes withered on the stalks, and the 
water supply ceased throughout whole districts, such as that of the 
Carpars. And now the arrears of two years: are hanging like a 
millstone round the peasants’ necks, driving them to prey upon each 
s 2 
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other, and often to commit crimes simply in order to get into prison. 
Naturally the island finances are “in an unsatisfactory condition,” 
and the officials scarcely know how the government is to be carried 
on, unless the annual payment, above mentioned, be retained in the 
island, or help sent from England. 

No series of good seasons will enable the Cypriote peasant to pay 
off his arrears. In the outlying districts, especially that of Papho, 
heis one of the most poverty-stricken individuals in existence, living 
always from hand to mouth, and working out—on the rare occa- 
sions when he can get work for wages, which never rise to a shilling 
a day, and often fall to about seven pence—a meagre pittance on 
which to feed himself, his wife, and family, without mentioning the 
payment of taxes, offerings to the Church, or such extras. His 
house is a one-roomed hovel, with walls, floor, and roof alike of mud, 
furnished with a rickety table or two, which serve as beds, a broken 
chair, a yoke, winnowing shovels, a waterpot, a few utensils, and 
little else but filth and fleas. The squalor of a Cypriote interior is 
characteristic of the people, whether Greek or Moslem: far more 
ignorant of comfort than the rudest Anatolians or Arabs, they 
slouch through life, as poor and as helpless as their forefathers 
two hundred years ago. The majority are small proprietors 
farming with very imperfect means of irrigation plots of arable 
land. The tithe on corn is assessed upon the threshing-floor by 
Government officials, natives, and commonly honest. But the Cy- 
priote complains bitterly that he must pay his quota in ready-money. 
In Turkish times, he maintains, that in addition to the innumerable 
ways of evading or “ squaring”’ an Oriental tax-collector—in addi- 
tion to the remissions or postponements which an Oriental system, 
made for an Oriental people, allowed—every proprietor had the 
option of paying his tithe in kind. The collector measured off his 
grain, piled it in a heap, removed it, and the matter was ended 
without the peasant being perceptibly galled by the impost. Not so 
under an iron Western rule; the tax-collector is regular and inexor- 
able, and the peasant, who never has any reserve of ready-money 
whatever, must either realise on a portion of his grain at a time when 
prices are very low, or go to the money-lender ; and what becomes of 
him if he takes the latter alternative is not doubtful. Two years ago 
a Papho villager borrowed £19 from one of these sharks. At one time 
or another he repaid as much as £25 in cash, was sold up, and 
still owes money! But it will be objected, what would the Admi- 
nistration do with the stores of grain, charubs, and so forth, which 
would be accumulated if tithe were taken in kind? Well, it can 
undoubtedly sell them better and command a wider circle of buyers 
than the individual peasants. Both grain and charubs find a ready 
acceptance in foreign markets, and the producers would gain by the 
elimination of the town middleman. If tlere is to be loss it should 
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not fall on the needy peasantry, but, as the lesser evil, on the British 
Government. 

Not without reason is the native population dissatisfied with our 
rule, and its grievances should receive sympathetic attention from 
us, if urged with a due recognition of those benefits which, all 
hampered as we are by chains of our own forging, we have endea- 
voured to confer on the island. Equality before the law; incor- 
ruptible, single-minded, and zealous administrators; freedom of 
speech, and even a representative system, we have given to the 
Cypriotes ; we have cleansed their towns, supplied medical super- 
vision, made their prisons all too luxurious, secured as far as possible 
their lives and property. Perhaps in our British zeal for liberal 
institutions we have somewhat neglected to adapt ourselves to the 
new circumstances and old customs and prejudices with which we 
were confronted in Cyprus. If John Bull conquers for the kingdom 
of God, he sometimes administers his conquests a little woodenly ; 
we have undertaken to rule a people, the vast majority of whom are 
in about the same stage of development as the subjects of our first 
Norman kings, and have given them, Heaven help them! the bless- 
ings of the Victorian era! We have created, for example, a Repre- 
sentative Legislative Council, consisting of nine Greeks, three Turks, 
and six English officials. With what result? Turk has combined 
with Greek, and hardly a single salutary measure can be carried 
through. Of course the crown has a right of veto; but this is a small 
compensation for a total inability to pass anything on its own 
initiation, Freedom of the press, again, is much abused in the 
island; our system of comfortable imprisonment is no deterrent to a 
eriminal population, conscious of no moral stigma attaching thereto, 
and acknowledging the influence only of fear. The introduction of 
the lash for all grave offences would be a great boon to the peace- 
able portion of the Cypriotes; and it is really a much more open 
question than is ever admitted in England, how far the social condi- 
tion of an Eastern people is bettered by the abolition of the corvée, 
by which public works of the utmost benefit to the natives are 
cheaply constructed at the expense of a few hours of each peasant’s 
leisure, which are usually spent in the village coffee-shop. We 
shall not prosecute our mission of civilisation the better for forget- 
ting that we have to deal in Cyprus for the most part with Orientals, 
for whom Liberal institutions are as yet an anachronism, and whose 
character is adapted by nature and long usage not to self-govern- 
ment, but to being governed. We have other benefits to confer on the 
island before these : let us first reform the financial arrangement, and 
by developing industries and lightening taxation make it more easy 
for the peasant to live. Then may he be educated to an appreciation 
of those institutions which England confers sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, with more generosity than wisdom. W. D. Hocartn. 
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ROGER BACON. 
(A FORGOTTEN SON OF OXFORD.) 


“OxrorD,” says Dr. Folliott, in Peacock’s tale of Crotchet Castle, 
“was a seat of learning in the days of Friar Bacon. But the Fria 
is gone, and his learning with him. Nothing of him is left but the 
immortal nose, which, when his brazen head had tumbled to pieces, 
crying ‘Time’s Past,’ was the only palpable fragment among its 
minutely pulverised atoms, and which is still resplendent over th 
portals of its cognominal college. That nose, sir, is the only thing 
to which I shall take off my hat in all this Babylon of buried 
literature.” Few, probably, of the athletic youths who pass through 
the gate of Brasenose imitate the example of Dr. Folliott, or have 
any idea of the historical incidents to which the reverend doctor is 
here making allusion. If they keep the brazen emblem of which 
they are so justly proud on the bows of their racing craft on the 
river, or suspended on the walls of their rooms, they do not connect 
it with that strange and wonderful head of brass which Roger Bacon 
constructed, with the aid of Friar Bungay, to speak to him in 
mystic and oracular tones of things past and present and to come. 
Friar Bacon’s study, which was only demolished a century ago, was 
situated on the old Folly Bridge; and an engraving of it can be 
found in Skelton’s Oronia Antiqua. In the civil wars it seems to 
have been used as a post of observation, but originally it had been 
the scene, according to popular report, of those arts of necromancy 
and magic with which Bacon amused himself in the thirteenth 
century. The story went that the brazen head was once consulted 
by Bungay and Bacon as to the best means of rendering England 
impregnable. For a long time the head was silent, and when at last 
the answer came, the monks, busy with some other devilry, did not 
hear the oracle. Wood, in his Antiquities of Oxford, discusses with 
quaint gravity whether Bacon did or did not receive diabolical assist- 
ance in his manufactures. ‘Some imagined,” he says, “ that Bacon 
was in alliance with the Evil One, and that by the aid of spiritual 
agency he made a brazen head, and imparted to it the gift of speech; 
and these magical operations, as Bale states by mistake, were 
wrought by him whilst he was a student at Brazen Nose Hall. 
Whether he did this by the powers of natural magic is for the 
present a question. Certainly John Ernest Burgravius, in a work 
on these subjects, contends that Bacon was indebted, to celestial 
influences and to the power of sympathy, for these operations. To 
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this he refers the talking statues (statue Mercuriales). . . However it 
was, I am certainly of opinion that the Devil had nothing to do with 
them. ‘They were produced by Bacon’s great skill in mechanics, 
und his knowledge of the power of electricity, and not, as the 
ignorant and even the better-informed surmised, molten and forged 
in an infernal furnace.” But it was no wonder that Bacon was sub- 
jected to such damaging suppositions, for such was the ignorance of 
the convents and hostelries that the monks and friars “ knew no 
more of a circle than its property of keeping away evil spirits, and 
they dreaded lest religion itself should be wounded by the angles of 
a triangle.” 

It is strange that Oxford and England should for five centuries 
have been so far incurious about one of her greatest sons that it was 
only in 1735 that the first edition of the Opus Majus was published by 
Dr. Samuel Jebb. The facts even of Bacon’s life are wrapped in 
obscurity. He seems to have been born at Ilchester, in Somerset- 
shire, about 1214, and to have been educated at Brasenose College in 
Oxford, although Merton College has also laid claim to the honour 
of his youthful learning. It was the custom of promising students 
of the University of Oxford to proceed to Paris, and Bacon’s pro- 
gress in theology and mathematics secured him the degree of doctor 
in divinity, besides the honour of being held by the Parisians as the 
ornament of their University. Either on his return to England, or 
at an earlier date, he entered the convent of the Franciscan order, 
perhaps at the persuasion of the celebrated Grostéte, Bishop of 
Lincoln. It was the time when Henry III. was waging doubtful 
war with De Montfort and his barons, and Bacon and his family had 
been stout partisans of the King. Nevertheless, Robert Bacon 
(probably uncle of the philosopher) had not hesitated to tell Henry 
that peace between himself and the barons was impossible unless 
Pierre Desroches, Bishop of Winchester, was banished from his 
counsels; and the young Roger Bacon added (according to the 
chronicle of Matthew Paris) that the King had to beware of the 
selfsame dangers which sailors incur on the sea, viz. “ pierres’”’ 
and “ roches,” thus alluding by a bold witticism to the hated Bishop 
of Winchester. In the year 1263 or 1264 an intervention on the 
part of Pope Urban IV. indirectly led to the composition of Bacon’s 
chief works. Guy de Foulques, Urban’s ambassador on_ this 
occasion, was informed by a clerk, named Raymond of Laon, of the 
friar’s learning and his discoveries; and, when he himself after- 
wards became Pope, under the name of Clement IV., wrote a letter 
requesting that some detailed account should be sent him of these 
philosophical achievements. ‘In order that we may better know 
your intentions,” the prelate wrote, “ we will and we ordain, in the 
name of our apostolical authority, that, despite all contrary injunc- 
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tion of any prelate whatsoever, or any constitution of your order, 
you should send us with all possible speed a fair copy (seriptum de 
bona litera) of that work which we begged you to communicate to 
our dear son Raymond of Laon, when we were legate.” It was in 
answer to this appeal that Bacon wrote, in the midst of every kind 
of difficulty and discouragement, the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, 
and the Opus Tertium, in the almost incredibly short space of fifteen 
or eighteen months (1267). 

How great the difficulty, how overwhelming the discouragement, 
we can learn from what Bacon himself tells us in the early portion 
of the Opus Tertium. The Pope was wrong in supposing that 
writings had already been composed by Bacon onscience. Such was 
not the case, for his superiors, so far from encouraging him, had 
strictly prohibited him from writing, “‘ under penalty of forfeiture of 
the book, and many days’ fasting on bread and water, if any book 
written by me or belonging to my house should be communi- 
cated to strangers. Nor could I get a fair copy made except 
by employing transcribers unconnected with our order; and then 
they would have copied my works to serve themselves or others, 
without any regard to my wishes, as authors’ works are often 
pirated by the knavery of transcribers at Paris.” Further, it 
was in vain to plead the cause of science amongst men who were 
either indifferent or openly contemptuous and hostile. The worst 
thing of all was the want of money. “For I had to expend over 
this business more than sixty French livres, a true account of which 
I will hereafter set forth. I am not surprised that you did not 
think of these expenses, because seated on a pinnacle of the world 
you have so many things to think about that no one can properly 
gauge the anxieties of your mind. But the messengers who carried 
the letter were wrong not to make some mention of my needs, and 
they themselves would not spend a single penny, although I told them 
that I would write to you a full account of their loans, and that 
every one should get back what he lent tome. I have no money, as 
you know, nor can I have, nor in consequence can I borrow, because 
I have got no surety to offer. I sent, therefore, to my brother, but 
he, because of his loyalty to the king’s cause, has been so pauperised, 
by constantly having to ransom himself out of the hands of his 
enemies, that he could give me no assistance, nor indeed have I ever 
had any answer from him up to this day.” Bacon then turned to 
many men in high station, some of whom, as he bitterly adds, the 
Pope knew by their faces, but whose minds he did not know. “ But 
how often was I’ looked upon as a shameless beggar! (improbus). 
How often was I repulsed! How often I was put off, and what con- 
fusion I felt within myself! Distressed above all that can be 
imagined, I compelled my friends, even those who were in necessi- 
tous circumstances, to contribute what they had, to sell much of their 
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property, to pawn the rest, to raise money at interest. And yet by 
reason of their poverty frequently did I abandon the work, fre- 
quently did I give it up in despair and forbear to proceed, so that 
had I known that you had not taken thought of all these expenses, 
for the whole world I would not have proceeded with it; sooner 
would I have given myself up to prison.” ‘To prison Bacon was 
actually sent, and perhaps more than once by those who were 
either jealous or afraid of him. Hieronymus de Asculo, who 
was made General of the Order in 1274, is said to have 
committed him to prison because his doctrines contained aliquas 
novitates suspectas. Wood says that he appealed to Nicholas IV., 
but Pope Nicholas IV. was no other than Hieronymus himself, who 
succeeded Johannes Caietanus, Nicholas III., and the result of such 
an appeal could not be doubtful. He appears, however, to have 
been subsequently released by Raymond Galfred, and to have sur- 
vived Nicholas by some months. He died when nearly eighty years 
old, on the feast of St. Barnabas, and was buried at the Grey Friars’ 
Church in Oxford. 

Not only was his body committed to the dust, but his writ- 
ings also, for it seems that means were taken to prevent any 
of his works from becoming known and read. Long enough 
was the period of their burial. From the thirteenth century we 
have to pass to the eighteenth to find the first edition of Bacon’s 
capital work. It was in 1733 that Dr. Samuel Jebb published and 
dedicated to Dr. Mead the Opus Ma/us, the editor himself being the 
father of that Sir Richard Jebb, the physician, who figures in the 
pages of Boswell’s Johnson. Then another century had to elapse 
before any further notice was taken of Bacon. In 1848, M. Victor 
Cousin discovered in the library at Douai a manuscript which turned 
out to be Bacon’s Opus Tertium, and published an account of it in the 
Journal des Savants, though he was not at the time aware that there 
was also a copy at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The only copy of 
the Opus Minus, or at least of a portion of it, is also in the Bodleian, 
and was edited for the Rolls Series by Professor Brewer in 1859, 
who included in his volume the treatise which he calls Compendium 
Philosophie, taken from a MS, in the British Museum. Of more 
recent commentaries on Bacon, we are only able to mention two, 
one by Professor J. K. Ingram at Dublin, the other by a Bordeaux 
savant, M. Emile Charles.' While his namesake, Francis Bacon, has 
received perhaps more than his meed of attention in England, the 
earlier and the more original thinker still remains in much of the 
obscurity to which he was condemned by contemporary fanaticism. 

There is, indeed, a striking parallelism between the two English 
reformers, not only in their general attitude towards medieval 


(1) M. Emile Saisset has also written a chapter on Bacon in his Descartes: ses 
précurseurs et ses disciples. 
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thought, but also even in the details of literary expression. Perhaps 
no phrase of Francis Bacon is better known than the apophthegmatic 
utterance, “‘ Antiquitas seculi juventus mundi,” which appears in 
the De Augmentis Scientiarum. But his namesake had forestalled 
him. “We are told,” says Roger Bacon, “ that we ought to respect 
the ancients; and no doubt the ancients are worthy of all respect 
and gratitude for having opened out the proper path for us. But 
after all the ancients were only men, and they have often been mis- 
taken ; indeed, they have committed all the more errors just because 
they are ancients, for in matters of learning the youngest are in reality 
the oldest : modern generations ought to surpass their predecessors, 
because they inherit their labours.”” An equally well-known doctrine 
of Lord Verulam is that in which he recounts in the Novum Organum 
the ‘‘idola,” or false presuppositions which hinder the path of 
knowledge. But the Franciscan monk had already detailed certain 
“offendicula,”’ or stumbling-blocks to truth, some of which can be 
compared with those mentioned by the later writer. Both the Bacons 
were agreed in their admiration of Seneca: both thought that the 


removal of obstacles out of the way of science was a task worthy of 


kings. None but a pope or an emperor, or some magnificent king 
liké Louis IX., is sufficient for these things, is the observation of 
Roger Bacon; and the writer of the Advancement remarks that the 
removal of obstacles is an “Opus Basilicum.” Here, too, is a 
remarkable instance, “ Utilitas enim illarum (i.e. scientiarum) non 
traditur in eis sed exterius expectatur,” says the author of the Opus 
Tertium ; and Francis Bacon almost translates the words in his Fif- 
tieth Essay :—‘ For they (studies or sciences) teach not their own 
use, but that is a wisdom without them and above them won 
by observation.” The following sentences, taken from the Opus 
Tertium of Roger Bacon, might well have come from the writings of 
the Lord Chancellor :—* I call experimental science that which ne- 
glects arguments, for the strongest arguments prove nothing so long 
as the conclusions are not verified by experience.” ‘ Experimental 
science is the queen of the sciences and the goal of all speculation.”’ 
Just as the Novum Organum distinguishes between two kinds of 
experience—the unmethodical, which is ‘‘ mera palpatio,” and that 
which is based on system and method—so, too, does Roger Bacon. 
“There is,” he says, ‘a natural and imperfect experience which has 
no knowledge of its own power, which does not take account of its 
own proceedings, and which is after the fashion of artisans and not of 
the learned. Above it, and above all the speculative sciences and all the 
arts, there is the art of making experiences which are neither powerless 
nor incomplete.’’* But the monk saw clearly what the Chancellor did 
not always recognise, that this methodical experience depended essen- 


(1) Opus Tertium, cap. 13. 
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tially on the knowledge and use of mathematical formule. ‘“ Physicists 
ought to know that their science is powerless unless they apply to 
it the power of mathematics, without which observation languishes 
and is incapable of certitude,” is the emphatic declaration of the 
Opus Majus. The value of method, and of a method which was 
formed after a mathematical model, is as patent to Roger Bacon as 
it was long afterwards to Descartes. Here, for instance, in the first 
chapter of the Compendium Philosophie are sentences, which are full 
of the spirit of the Discours de la Méthode :—* Universal knowledge 
requires the most perfect method. This method consists in such a 
careful arrangement of the different clements of a problem that the 
antecedent should come before the consequent, the more easy before 
the more difficult, the general before the particular, the less before 
the greater. The shormess of life further requires that we should 
choose for our study the most useful objects; and we ought, in fine; 
to exhibit knowledge with all clearness and certitude, without taint 
of doubt and obscurity. Now all this is impossible without experi- 
ence. For we have, as means of knowledge, authority, reasoning 
and experience. Dut authority is valueless unless its warranty be 
shown: it does not explain, it only forces us to believe. And so far 
as reasoning is concerned, we cannot distinguish between sophism 
and proof unless we verify the conclusion by experience and 
practice.” Francis Bacon could not have penned more vigorous 
utterances than these. 

It is true that the later thinker is more wrath with Aristotle; but 
Roger Bacon also exhibits his impatience of the scholastic yoke. 
“It is only half a century ago,” he cries, ‘“ that Aristotle was sus- 
pected of impiety and banished from the schools. To-day he is 
raised to the rank of a sovereign. But what is his title?’ Learned 
he undoubtedly is, but he does not know everything. He did what 
was possible for his times, but he has not reached the limits of 
wisdom.” But what especially vexed his scholarly mind was that 
the very Aristotle to whom appeal was so constantly made as arbiter 
of all disputes was not known in his original tongue, but only 
through miserably defective and misleading translations. Reforier 
as he was at heart, Roger Bacon thought that a real comparative 
grammar was one of the most pressing needs. He has much magis- 
terial scorn for the scholars of his day. Both in the Compendium 
Philosophie (c. 8) and in the Opus Tertium (c. 10), he delivers his 
mind with great plainness of speech on this subject :—‘*‘ We have 
numerous translations by Gerard of Cremona, Michael Scot, Alfred 
the Englishman, Herman the German, and William Fleming, but 
there is such an utter falsity in all their writings that none can sufli- 
ciently wonder at it. For a translation to be true, it is necessary that 
a translator should know the language from which he is translating, 
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the language into which he translates, and the science he wishes to 
translate. But who is he? and I will praise him, for he has done 
marvellous things. Certainly none of the above-named had any 
true knowledge of the tongues or the sciences, as is clear, not from 
their translations only, but their condition of life. All were alive 
in my time; some in their youth contemporaries with Gerard of 
Cremona, who was somewhat more advanced in years among them. 
Herman the German, who was very intimate with Gerard, is still 
alive and a bishop. When I questioned him about certain books of 
logic, which he had to translate from the Arabic, he roundly told me 
that he knew nothing of logic, and therefore did not dare to translate 
them ; and certainly, if he was unacquainted with logic, he could 
know nothing of other sciences as he ought. Nor did he understand 
Arabic, as he confessed, because he was rather an assistant in the 
translations than the real translator. For he kept Saracens about 
him in Spain, who had a principal hand in his translations. And so 
of the rest, especially the notorious William Fleming, who is now 
in such reputation. Whereas it is well known to all the literati in 
Paris that he is ignorant of the sciences in the original Greek to 
which he makes such pretensions ; and therefore he translates falsely 
and corrupts the philosophy of the Latins.” Elsewhere Bacon 
declares that there are not five men in Latin Christendom who are 
acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic grammars. He 
knew them well, he adds, for he had made diligent inquiry on both 
sides of the sea, and had himself laboured much in these things. 
How, under such circumstances, could there be any real knowledge of 
Aristotle ? Only a few of his many works remained, and they were 


mutilated. The Organon had considerable lacunez. The History of 


Animals had originally fifty books; in the Latin versions there are 
only nineteen. Only ten books of the Metaphysics had been pre- 
served, and in the commonly used translation a crowd of chapters 
and an infinity of lines were missing. But even of these fragments 
is there any knowledge? Men read them, but only in the Latin 
translations, which are miserably executed and full of errors. “I 
am certain,” says Bacon, “that it would have been better for the 
Latin world if Aristotle had not been translated at all than that it 
should have such an obscure and corrupt version of him.” There- 
fore Robert Grostéte was right, he thinks, to neglect Aristotle alto- 
gether and write on his own account, making use of his own expe- 
rience; and he especially refers to the Bishop's treatises on comets and 
the rainbow. Hence Bacon attempts with minute accuracy to pro- 
secute philological studies, and in the Compendium Philosophie is to be 
found a specimen of Greek palewography, “ the earliest in all proba- 
bility extant in Western Christendom,”* In his treatise on com- 


(1) Brewer, R. Bacon: Opera Inedita ; introduction, p. lxiii. 
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parative grammar, the MS. of which exists in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, he wrote a short Greek accidence with a paradigm 
of the verb timrw. 

Neither in logic nor in metaphysics is Bacon’s work so valuable 
as in mathematics and science. He seems, indeed, not to have been 
a philosopher in the sense in which the term might be applicable to 
Bruno or perhaps Campanella, but he had a true insight into many 
scientific problems and a rare genius for invention, in which he is 
far superior to his more modern namesake. In logic he seems to 
have been a Nominalist, though hardly in so pronounced a manner 
as William of Ockham, while he is on the side of modern philosophy 
in his dislike of scholastic subtleties and abstractions and his dis- 
belief in the so-called sensible and intelligible species. But though 
it may be doubtful whether he did or did not invent gunpowder, it 
seems clear that he either actually discovered or very much improved 
the telescope and the microscope; and like Descartes, he made a 
study of refractions of light, and produced a theory of the rainbow. 
Moreover, his knowledge of the delicate mechanism of the eye, and 
the precision with which he described and analysed its various 
component parts, form a remarkable evidence of his scientific 
ingenuity. 

But perhaps his chief title to fame is the reform of the calendar, 
which he proposed to Pope Clement IV., and which was never 
carried out till 1582 under Gregory XIII. “Since the time of Julius 
Cesar,” he says, “errors in the calendar have been steadily increas- 
ing, despite the attempted corrections of the Niceean Council and of 

usebius, Victorinus, Cyrillus, and Bede, These errors arise from a 
faulty evaluation of the year, which Casar estimates to consist of 
365} days, so that a whole day is intercalated every four years. 
But the length of the solar year is really less than this by about 
eleven minutes; so that at the end of 130 years a day too much has 
been counted, and this day should be cut off at the end of such a 
period. Nor are the moon’s quarters rightly estimated by the 
Church. At the end of 356 years we shall be wrong by a whole 
day, and at the end of 4,266 years the moon will be full in the 
heavens while it will be narked new on the calendar.” ‘A reform 
is necessary,’ Bacon tells the Pope; ‘every one who is instructed 
in calculation and astronomy knows it very well, and laughs at the 
ignorance of priests, who keep things as they are.” Arabians, He- 
brews, and Greeks are horrified at the stupidity which is shown by 
Christians in their chronology, and in the celebration of their solemn 
days. And yet Christians have enough astronomical knowledge to 
arrive at a fixed basis for calculation. Only let your Reverence give 
orders, and you will find men to remedy these faults, not only those of 
which I have spoken, but others besides. If this glorious work were 
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to be accomplished in the time of your Holiness one of the greatest, 
best, and most perfect enterprises would be accomplished which have ff 
been attempted in the Church of God.” ; 

The last sentence in the quotation just given strikes a note which 
is never absent in Roger Bacon and which rings in consonance with 
his age. Sometimes Bacon is spoken of as a sceptic and a revolu- 
tionary, as a man who antedated Luther or was in full revolt like 
Vanini or Bruno. Nothing is further from the truth. He hada 
keen eye for the workings of nature, and in many respects possessed 
a real instinct for science ; but he was also a monk, not only because Pp 





he could not help himself, but also because such a life was in accord- 
ance with his nature, and satisfied some of his personal instincts. "4 
Hence no scepticism is allowed to touch the revealed truths of reli- . 
gion, and his inquiries only have their scope within the range of : 
secondary and mechanical causes. He believes that philosophy can : 
do nothing against the truth but only for the truth. He is not a bh 
hardy metaphysician, who will let his thoughts carry him without “ 
reserve to the secret fountains of being; but in the spirit of the u 
scholastic, he regards the active intelligence of Aristotle as equiva- . 
lent to the Word of God, who is the Second Person of the Trinity. 

Nor does he fail to reproduce some of the characteristic supersti- 

tions of the Middle Ages. He, too, has afaith in alchemy, he accepts } 
the influence of the stars, he even anticipates the modern magic of 

mesmerism.' He, too, will try to find the philosopher’s stone and 
the secret of a life which exceeds the normal measure of man. What : 
he had done in science seems but an earnest of what science can do; ; 
and there is at once scientific faith and childish credulity in his anti- , 


cipations of the future. Listen to the Franciscan of the thirteenth 
century as he forecasts in his cell the possibilities of a coming age :— 
“There shall be rowing without oars and sailing without sails; 
carriages which shall roll along with unimagined speed with no 
cattle to drag them ; instruments to fly with, with which a man shall 
by a spring move artificial wings beating the air like the wings of 
birds; a little mechanism three fingers long, which shall raise or 
lower enormous weights; a machine to enable a man to walk on the 
bottom of the sea and over the surface of waves without danger, and 
bridges over rivers which shall rest neither on piles nor columns.” 
So Bacon dreams in his treatise, De Mirabili, but it was a dream 
which was full of the instinctive prophecy of genius. 
W. L. Courrney. 


(1) Opus Majus, Douai edition, p. 251. Opus Tertium, cap. 27. 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHTING. 


THE ancient ari and mystery of Bull-fighting, which has existed 


from time immemorial in the Iberian Peninsula, has come down to 
present days in two very distinct forms of Ring Sport. The bull- 
fight of Spain and the bull-fight of Portugal are different things 
altogether. Each is sharply differentiated from the other, and each 
has been slowly evolved in accordance with the very clearly defined 
radical differences that exist between the peoples of the two neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 

T have no hesitation in saying that the Portuguese is not only the 
better sport of the two, as it certainly is the more humane, but that 
it has kept far the more truly to the traditions of the ancient pastime, 
which is probably a survival, a modified survival, of the gladiatorial 
fights of ancient Rome. 

For these reasons, when the Parisians resolved to make a pictur- 
esque excursion into the Middle Ages for the benefit of their 
Exhibition visitors, and to revive the romantic bull-baiting of the 
past, they were well advised in rejecting the brutal sport of the 
Spanish ring in favour of the Portuguese bull tournament; and the 
Paris bull-fighting of this summer, though not strictly after the 
Portuguese method, is far nearer to it than to the bloody and 
barbarous sport of the Spaniards. 

The Portuguese bull-fighting is of like antiquity with that of 
Spain, and it is the lineal descendant of the wild beast shows of 
Rome ; but it derives most of its romantic colouring from Moorish 
and post-Moorish times. There is evidence that it was a favourite 
sport among the chivalrous, warlike Moors of the Peninsula to chase 
the half-wild bulls of the plains on horseback. This practice would 
naturally spread to the Christians, who had learnt from their Moorish 
enemy the use of the curb-bit, perhaps of the stirrup, certainly of 
the cavalry lance, without which accomplishments bull-fighting on 
horseback is not a possible thing. Their Moorish teachers of the 
fine art of modern horsemanship, of the courtesies of life, of chivalry, 
of the point of honour, of all, in short, which distinguishes the 
cavalier from the churl, would certainly have imparted to their 
Christian pupils this pleasant and manly diversion of fighting the 
wild bull from the saddle. 

In the best days of Peninsular chivalry bull-fighting was a 
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sport for kings and princes. There is a sound tradition that the 
Cid, el Campeador, the great Christian hero of the Middle Ages, was 
renowned as a bull-fighter, killing bulls from his horse with his own 
valiant hand. Much later the Emperor Charles V. is related to have 
enjoyed this noble sport, and the Spanish painter, Goya, himself an 
“ Aficionado” of the first order, has a spirited representation of his 
Catholic Majesty on horseback attacking a savage bull with his 
spear. 

Now, this tradition of the palmy days of the bull-ring is preserved, 
as every one knows, in a very degraded form, in the mounted pica- 
dores of the Spanish bull-fight. They are men on horseback, but 
the horses are broken-down cab and cart-horses, fit for no work, 
spiritless, with hardly life enough left in them to creep to the 
knacker’s yard. On these wretched screws, thus cruelly sent into 
the ring, and given up to the fury of the savage bull (to the shame, 
as I strongly think, of the manhood of the Spanish public), are 
mounted the poor modern representatives of the champions, knights, 
and warrior kings, who, spear in rest, in ancient days, dared the rage 
of wild bulls on their war-horses. The Spanish picador of to-day 
is armed indeed ; his legs are swathed in iron and leather, so that 
when the bull shall gore and overthrow his horse, and the horse falls 
on his rider, the horseman shall receive no hurt; and he carries a 
thing that by courtesy may be called a lance, but is liker to a goad, 
being, in truth, only a spear-shaft with a nail-point at the end, which 
can enter no more than skin-deep. Armed with this simple weapon, 
the picador of the Spanish bull-ring on his wretched mount, himself 
a recruit from the lowest slums of Seville or Madrid, weighted and 
made more slothful and clumsy than nature intended by his defensive 
armour, makes no pretence to fight the bull. He does not, indeed, 
fight at all; he only gets into the bull’s way as the infuriated animal 
first rushes into the arena. His duty is to receive the charge and 
yield up his horse to the horns of the bull, after some more or 
less ineffectual pushing at him with his pole. It is a sorry spec- 
tacle, and would be laughable if it were not grossly and shamefully 
cruel. 

Portuguese bull-fighting is a manlier sport. No knacker’s yard 
horses are brought into the ring, to be butchered unresisting. There 
are no picadores of the low Spanish type, with horses incapable 
of flight from the bull, the Portuguese picador being generally a 
gentleman by birth—of a class, that is, with whom the management 
of the “ great horse ” is a traditional accomplishment. He is neither 
protected by armour, nor does he carry any weapon either of offence 
or of defence. Horse and rider preserve the traditions of this ancient 
chivalrous art; the rider by wearing a rich, gold-laced costume of 
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the sixteenth century, the horse by his careful training and mag- 
nificent silken and gold caparison. To equalise the odds between 
the bull and his baiters, his horns are tipped; and yet, even with 
this handicapping, the Portuguese bull has much the best of it. He 
is never seriously hurt ; indeed, in my belief, he is never hurt at all, 
and he enjoys the delight—the intense delight, common to all men 
and all animals of natural courage—of being put in a boundless and 
justifiable rage with his enemies. 

It is a magnificent sight to see a black bull from the plains of 
Alemtejo, a puro, who has never been fought before, in his first 
rage and rush into the ring. He charges at the first living creature 
in his path: the blinder and madder his rush, the safer is the bull- 
fighter. The man holds his scarlet, silken cloak in front of him, 
and behind its shelter, darts to one side as the bull is on him, and 
the bull’s horns meet only the silk and the empty air. A mistake 
of a fraction of a second in his action may cost the man his life, 
and the right performance of this difficult feat of cozening the 
bull with the cloak is the bull-fighter’s first elementary acquire- 
ment. 

When the bull has run at three or four of the men and failed 
each time to gore, the poor beast is disappointed and enraged. He 
stands in the centre of the ring, gazing from one to another of his 
foes, hesitating which to attack first. He paws the ground, bel- 
lowing hoarsely in his anger; his great muscular neck is lowered 
and raised, in terrible semblance of goring and tossing and killing 
an imaginary enemy; he stamps on the ground, and fancies he is 
trampling an assailant under his hoofs. Sometimes he charges 
again and again till his wind and rage are spent. Sometimes he 
turns cunning, and, approaching one of the men slowly, stalks him 
with deadly intent to catch and hold him against the wooden barrier 
of the ring and crush the life out of him. This action is, of course, 
more to be feared than the bull’s blind rushes, and would lead to 
more deaths in the ring than occur, but that the boundary of the 
arena, which is from five to six feet in height, is provided with a 
little ledge about half way from the ground. On this the bull- 
fighter can place his foot, and, resting his hand on the top, vault 
over and escape. It is amusing to see a practised bull-fighter chased 
by the bull across the arena, and timing his flight so exactly that he 
reaches the barrier, and leaps over at the very moment that the bull’s 
horns come with a resounding bang against the woodwork. Some- 
times, though, the man has to run as fast as his legs can carry 
him and sometimes he does not run fast enough. Then the bull 
scores. 

If a bull is not a puro—a bull fresh from the plains, unknowing 
VOL, XLVI. N.S. T 
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in the wiles of man—if he has been fought before, he often runs 
cunning from the outset ; and this is one reason why the Portuguese 
way of bull-fighting is more dangerous than the Spanish ring sport. 
In Spain every bull is a puro, because none ever survive the fight. 
I had this distinction from a Spanish bull-fighter who was fighting 
at Oporto. He told me, too, what I should not have ventured 
to state on my own authority alone, that the bulls of Alemtejo 
were mas valientes y mas marrajos—of more courage and cunning 
—than even the famous Spanish cattle from the banks of the 
Jarama. 

The sport of bull-fighting in Portugal does not consist in 
slaughtering the bull after he has spent his rage and strength on 
horses and men—chiefly on the horses, who, in Spain, go down before 
his horns killed and wounded to death by the dozen and score at 
every spectacle—but to dare and tease him to increased rage, so that 
his assailants may show their extreme skill and courage in coming 
within a hair’s-breadth of the peril of his horns and yet escape 
wounds and death as if by a miracle. If this be true sport, then 
bull-fighting ranks with fox-hunting and tiger-shooting and with 
war itself. The only offensive act which the Portuguese practise 
against the bull is to fix the tiny darts called banderilhas into his 
neck. The banderilha is a stick about a foot in length, adorned 
with silken ribbons and streamers; it has a projecting steel point, 
barbed, as fine as a trout-fly hook straightened out. It is not 
long enough to pass through the epidermis of the animal, the 
skin at the neck being little less than two inches through, and it 
is evident that he feels the prick much less than we should that 
of a pin. 

In the right fixing of these little darts in the bull’s neck is the 
skill of the toreador, both Spanish and Portuguese, chiefly shown. 
As the darts must be affixed in the upper part of the neck, about 
six inches behind the horns, and on a particular spot not four inches 
square, and as they are placed as a rule while the animal is in the 
very act of charging, the feat requires a sureness and swiftness of 
eye, hand and foot, almost inconceivable. To see it well done is to 
see sport in its best form, and to do it rightly must be extraordi- 
narily satisfactory to the performer. We Englishmen know, some 
of us, what it is to “drive” an unwilling horse over twelve or 
fourteen feet of water, what it is to “smash” a volleyed ball at 
lawn tennis, what a hard, low, late “cut,” between “ point” and the 
“slips ” is at cricket, but not any of these performances can come up 
to this feat of the bull-ring. The art of it, and indeed the secret of 
all bull-fighting, is based upon the closest observation of the habits 
and character of the bull, just as the art of riding is based upon a 
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perfect knowledge of a horse’s ways; and as horses’ tempers vary 
and the rider must form his action upon the indications given by 
every new horse he mounts, so do bulls, too, vary in disposition. A 
mistake in either case is accompanied by its penalty—a fall from or 
with the horse, or a fall before the bull; but a fall in the bull-ring, 
a false step or a false timing, is often followed by death, or, at best, 
broken bones. 

It has been observed that a bull in act to gore invariably stays, or 
nearly stays, his course as he lowers his head. The bull when he 
does this is said, in the quaint, formal language of the Portuguese 
ring, “entrar em jurisdiccao e humilhar-se’’—to enter upon his juris- 
diction and to humble himself. It is during this fraction of a frac- 
tion of a second that the dart-fixer or the cloak-holder must decide 
on his action. To affix the darts properly the banderilheiro on 
foot should hold them so that the bull, in raising his head to gore, 
receives their fine points in the upper part of his neck, one on either 
side ; the man at the same moment bounds to one side and escapes. 
When the dart fixer is on horseback the method of attack is alto- 
gether different. The rider gallops alongside of the bull, and, 
without waiting for the animal’s charge, forces his horse to close 
quarters, affixes the dart, and turns quickly away. The sport is 
more dangerous on horseback than on foot; a stumble, a mistake 
of pace, or an unexpected swing round of the bull’s horns may be 
fatal; and there is no escape, as with the dismounted man, over the 
barrier. 

Every one of these various kinds of attack upon the bull is 
termed a sorte—in Spanish swerte—and there are several, one of the 
most extraordinary being the sorte da vara, where the bull-fighter, 
with a short leaping-pole in his hands, runs to meet the bull in his 
onward rush, and, as he lowers his head to gore, the bull-fighter fixes 
his leaping-pole in the ground, and with its help vaults high over 
the body of the animal. The last time I saw this feat performed 
was a few months ago. The bull was a little too quick for the man 
and struck the pole with his horn while the leaper was in the air, 
and the bull gored and stamped upon him, but his mates rushed in 
bravely and rescued their companion, and carried him from the ring 
with no more hurt than a dislocated joint, two broken ribs, and a 
good many bruises. 

The dart-fixer in the Portuguese bull-fights—the banderi/heiro—is 
the counterpart in dress and appearance of the well-known majo- 
dressed banderillero of the Spanish ring. In the Portuguese bull 
arena there are often Spanish as well as Portuguese dart-men. The 
Spaniard is always to be distinguished by his long hair, worn in a 
knob behind—the moro. The Portuguese disdains this fashion as 
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effiminate. The chulos in the Spanish sport—the clowns— super- 
numeraries who carry the cloak, and whose chief business it is to fill 
the ring and to crowd round and divert the attention of the bull when 
he has got a foot-man or a rider down, are represented in the Portu- 
guese ring by a band of men dressed in the old gala costume of the 
Alemtejo province where the bulls are bred—gay, flowered chintz 
jackets and dark breeches, with coloured sash. They wear white 
stockings and light shoes. These men are peasants of the Alemtejo 
plains, Their solitary weapon is a pole with a small blunt iron fork 
at its extremity, with which, standing in a body, they can ward off 
the bull’s charge. This weapon gives them their name, mogos de 
Sorcado—forkmen. 

When the first fury and swiftness of the animal are expended, 
the fork-men, who have hitherto kept within safe neighbourhood of 
the barrier, run in and tease and play with the bull. They have 
none of the alertness, grace, and quickness of the Spanish chulo; they 
are round-shouldered peasants, clumsy and loose-limbed; but their 
strength and daring are wonderful. A common trick of theirs is to 
run to the bull’s side, seize his horn with the right hand and his 
tail with the left, surprising the bull for a moment with their 
audacity, and holding him thus, as it were “in chancery ;” escaping 
with a quick bound as the bull recovers his presence of mind and 
prepares to gore. 

A bolder feat still is for one of these fellows to stand in the bull’s 
path, to challenge him, to cite him—citar o touro is the technical 
phrase. The bull is perhaps tired of ineffectual charges, ever baffled 
in his attacks, and he stands at bay; then the mogo places himself in 
his front, throws up his arms, whistles, shouts, and defies the beast, 
who, suddenly lowering his head, charges his fresh enemy. The 
man leaps upwards as the stroke is just upon him, and letting his 
body lie between the bull’s horns, grasps them firmly within either 
hand as the bull lifts his head to toss. Then the animal, frustrated 
of his will, and made more furious than before, stamps on the 
ground, roaring with rage, and carries the man about the ring, 
aloft, unhurt upon his horns, amid the approving shouts of the 
spectators. 

Presently the man’s companions rescue him, crowding up and 
seizing the bull by horns, tail, legs; pressing, pushing, leaping 
against his sides, neck, and quarters, till the great beast is entangled 
and oppressed and hindered by the number and weight of his 
assailants. But the end of this foolhardiness, often undertaken to 
please and woo some mistress in the crowd, is sometimes tragedy, not 
comedy. Such a tragic ending to the interlude has been most 
exactly and most forcibly described by the great epic poet of 
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Portugal, and I quote the passage that I may have the pleasure of 
quoting, too, Sir Richard Burton’s admirable Englishing of a stanza 
that has baffled all previous translations of the Lusiads. 


‘* Qual no corro sanguineo o ledo amante 
Vendo a formosa dama de-s-ejada, 
O touro bu-s-ca, e p-ondo-se diante, 
Salta, corre, sibila, acena e brada; 
Mas o animal atroce nesse instante, 
Com a fronte cornigera inclinada, 
Bramando duro corre, e os olhos cerra, 
Derriba, fere, mata e poe por terra.” 


The spirit of these lines, their terse linking of familiar images, 
and their magnificent swiftness of utterance, are hardly lost in Bur- 
ton’s :— 


** As in the gory ring some gallant gay 
On his fair ladye-love with firm-fixt eyes 
Seeketh the furious bull, and bars his way, 
Bounds, runs and whistles, becks and shouts and cries ; 
The cruel monster, sans a thought’s delay, 
Lowering his horned front, in fury flies, 
With eyne fast closed, and roaring horrid sound, 
Throws, gores, and leaves him lifeless on the ground.” 


The bull of the Portuguese ring is not a large animal, but he is 
bred for strength and activity. Having seen the cattle of both 
countries, I am inclined to consider the beasts of Portugal superior 
in strength and fierceness to those of Spain. Latterly, Portuguese 
bulls have been used in some of the more famous bull-fighting 
centres of Spain. There of course they enter the arena with un- 
bated horn-points and do terrible execution upon the wretched 
blindfolded horses. An eye-witness of a recent bull-fight in Madrid 
told me that a single Portuguese bull killed no fewer than fifteen of 
these miserable unresisting animals before he was himself laid low. 
The half-wild bull of the Portuguese plains is never overloaded 
with fat ; he can turn as quickly as a goat, and gallop nearly as fast 
as a horse. He is always in good form for running, and so full of 
“go” that he often leaps the barrier which the bull-fighter has 
vaulted over to escape from him. This barrier is no less than five 
feet five inches in height, for I have measured it. Yet at the last 
bull-fight I witnessed in Oporto, four out of the ten bulls that were 
fought leapt this barrier, some of them several times over, and one 
or two cleared it without a graze. Now, five feet five inches is a very 
good high jump for a man, and a phenomenal jump for a horse in 
the hunting-field. In my own experience it is oftener talked of, than 
cleared by a hunter. . 
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So greatly does the bull enjoy his fighting, so sorry is he when 
the sport is drawing to a close, that I do not think he could ever be 
induced to leave the ring, though his stable door is held wide open 
to him, and he knows that water is there to quench his thirst and a 
heap of fresh-cut grass for him to eat, but for the device of bringing 
in a troop of oxen, his companions. Even then he is often very loth 
to go, but the oxen are made to surround him; they wear bells 
round their necks, and perhaps the familiar clanking confuses him, 
or, reminding him of peaceful rural scenes, blunts his warlike ardour. 
He is tired, thirsty, glad probably to be among his own kind once 
more; and presently the fierce beast, so full of fight a little while 
before, trots quietly to his lair with the troop of oxen, amid the 
bravos and acclamations of the crowd if he has acquitted himself like 
a bull of spirit and courage. 

OswaLp CRAWFURD. 




























































MR. BROWNING IN A PASSION. 


Ir will be interesting to watch what the Browning societies will 
say—or whether they will say anything—about their idol’s last 
manifestation of himself in print. ‘Can heavenly minds such dire 
resentment show?” will be asked by the unbelievers. Yes, the 
societies may answer; since frenzy put into the hands of Archi- 
lochus his own iambus, poets have been allowed to enjoy a privilege 
denied, or accorded with condemnation, to the heathen, and to rage 
furiously, if only they can rage poetically ; and many poets have 
forgotten the superior dignity of saying with Leonato— 


‘* My griefs cry louder than advertisement.” 


But has ever resentment, just or unjust, dribbled itself away in such 
feeble and ungrammatical abuse as that which the Atheneum of 
July 13 presented to us with the signature of Robert Browning ? 


‘** T chanced upon a new book yesterday : 
I opened it, and where my finger lay 
*Twixt page and uncut page these words I read— 
Some six or seven at most—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 
She never knew, ‘ Thanked God my wife was dead.’ 
Ay, dead! and were yourself alive, good Fitz, 
How to return you thanks would task my wits. 
Kicking you seems the common lot of curs— 
While more appropriate greeting lends you grace ; 
Surely to spit there glorifies your face 
Spitting from lips once sanctified by hers.” 

Now, even if “ good Fitz” had thanked God that Mrs. Browning 
was dead (he never did, but only thanked God that we should have no 
more Aurora Leighs), is it not marvellous that any sane English 
gentleman—that any one except an Italian from Leicester Square 
under the influence of absinthe—should think of seeking redress for 
an insult, real or imagiaary, in kicking and spitting? But still 
more marvellous is the impotence of the expression throughout. Mr. 
Browning’s words distinctly complain that Fitzgerald thanked God 
that his (Fitzgerald’s) wife was dead. It is only extra-grammatical 
considerations which lead us to apprehend what the charge is which 
the poet means to bring. 

Again, the phrase ‘‘ Good Fitz”—a jocular and friendly mode of 
address—would show that the writer is not at all so angry as he pre- 
tends to be, if words were any index to his thoughts. But they 
plainly are not. When he writes— 








‘“‘ Kicking you seems the common lot of curs—” 
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what he has said is that it is the common lot of curs that they (the 
curs) should kick Fitzgerald. But here, again, we feel confidence 
that what he thinks he has said is something quite different, some- 
thing like— 

** Kicking would seem the common lot of curs.” 


But kicking, it would seem, is finally abandoned, and spitting elected 
as the proper form of protest, for we read that— 


** Surely to spit there glorifies thy face.” 


The spitting, then, is a fait accompli, for glorifies can no more 
take the place of would glorify than it could take the place of would 
not glorify. Be it noticed, too, that to spit there does not mean to 
spit on the curs. The pronoun there (= on it or on them) does not 
stand for the noun curs which precedes it, but for the noun face which 
follows it. I hopeif I venture to say that this kind of English seems 
to me below the standard which would secure a pass at Civil Service 
examinations Mr. Browning will not make arrangements for kicking 
or spitting at me, for I have no experience in the proper methods of 
meeting that form of attack, and I own that I am unable to feel that 
past connubialities on the part of Mrs. Browning would convert such 
“ greeting,” however “ appropriate,” into an honour and distinction 
conferred on me. 

But it may be urged that the Latin poets kicked and spat and 
said very unmentionable things, and that anger does not choose its 
words. Agreed: all might be forgiven if we had in the verses even 
the rudiments of a fine thought or a fine expression. I have no 
doubt that Lord Tennyson regrets his fierce rejoinder to Bulwer 
Lytton’s attack, but we cannot regret the existence of a poem which 
has such phrases as “shook a mane en papillotes,”’ and such lines 


as— 
‘** To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all the poet’s fame; ” 
or— 
‘We knew him out of Shakespeare’s art 
And those fine curses which he spoke ; 
The Old Timon with the indignant heart, 
Which deeply loathing greatly broke.” 


Even the much weaker— 


‘« Tt is here, it is here, the end of the year, 
And with it a spiteful litter,” 


is redeemed by the fine expression— 
‘‘T hear the roll of the ages.” 


When Swinburne is furious he wields, if not thunderbolts, at least 
not brickbats. 
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There is no inarticulateness in— 


; ‘* As, thank the secret sire picked out to cram 
With spurious spawn thy misconceiving dam, 
Thou, like a worm from a town’s common tomb, 
Didst creep from forth the kennel of her womb ; ” 
; or in— 
j ‘Iscariot, thou grey-grown beast of blood ;” 
oTre— 

‘* Chief nerve of Hell’s pained heart eternally.” 


This is, at all events, nearer to Catullus than to ’Tilda Squeers, 
and we cannot say as much for Mr. Browning’s protest. 

What will the worshippers say? The unbelievers will wag the 
head, and shoot out the lip, and say, “There, there! So would we 
have it.” The incapacity to express a feeling of resentment which 
seems to be genuine, however unfounded, will lend support to the 
heresy that we have in Mr. Browning u man of high intelligence, 
great psychological insight and wide culture, but one who labours 
under an abnormal inaptitude to exercise the mechanical part (at 
least) of the poet’s art. 





Rospert YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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SOME TRUTHS ABOUT RUSSIA. 


“TrutTH anour Russia”? is one of the most entertaining books that 
have been written about that paradoxical country. The author’s 
elaborate apology for autocracy in Russia, and his impassioned, 
prayerful appeal for a reconsideration of our policy towards that 
country, deserve careful consideration. 

When the author marshals the extensive data at his command and 
moulds them to a general view, from which he asks us to deduce the 
necessity of substituting cordial friendship and loyal co-operation for 
the lukewarm sentiments that underlie our present relations with 
Russia, he cannot justly complain if we refuse to accept his theories 
before verifying his facts and decline to consider the genuine patriot- 
ism and Carlylean earnestness with which he addressed himself to 
his task, as infallible guarantees of the accuracy of his statements or 
of the value of his conclusions. One thing, however, cannot be 
gainsaid: he has furnished impartial readers with materials enough 
to enable them to discover the truth for themselves; for his concep- 
tion of his duty is such that he candidly states and fairly interprets 
all facts that have come to his knowledge, even when—as frequently 
happens—they completely cut the ground from under his cherished 
theories. He thus occasionally finds himself in the position of Elia’s 
Captain Jackson, whose opulence of fancy was called upon to trans- 
form his poverty into affluence, changing a bare scrag into whole 
beeves, and causing his guests to reel under the potency of his 
imaginary Bacchanalian encouragements. In Russia, Mr. Stead 
seems to have found but very few loaves and fishes wherewith to feed 
the hungry multitude of his countrymen, who must be models of 
self-denial if their wants are satisfied without the working of a 
miracle. 

The key-note of Mr. Stead’s reasoning on the question of our 
relations with Russia consists in the thesis that Russia is an invin- 
cible power and must be conciliated because she cannot be stayed 
The struggle, he assures us, would be meaningless; for the enemy 
is well nigh invulnerable, certainly indestructible, and our most 
strenuous efforts will at best irritate her and provoke a terrible ven- 
geance. ‘ Whatever we do,” he exclaims, “ Russia will remain and 
Russians will continue to inhabit the whole of Northern Asia and 
Eastern Europe. That we cannot prevent though we bleed ourselves 
like veal in the endeavour to slaughter them into impotence.” Now 


(1) Truth about Russia. By W.T. Stead. Cassell & Co., 1889. 
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this is utterly at variance with the facts: Mr. Stead cannot but be 
aware that the most competent military authorities in England and 
in India entertain no manner of doubt that we are in a position to 
meet and defeat the Russians at Herat and in the Khanates. And the 
various pusillanimous views lately put forward even by numbers of 
the Conservative party in the press are obviously the outcome of 
hypotheses which it requires but a calm consideration of the 
facts to explode. But whether Mr. Stead’s opinion is founded 
or not, what we can and should do is this: We can, without 
striking a blow, prevent the exuberant energies of Russia from 
being spent in extending to the prejudice of civilized powers a 
territory which is even now far too considerable; and this energy 
once confined within reasonable bounds, will apply itself to the 
righting of domestic affairs with results not only satisfactory to the 
great bulk of the Russian nation, but highly reassuring to foreigners. 
Moreover, it is well to know that if the coming war should prove 
disastrous to Russia, it would be at once followed by radical changes, 
not only in the governors of that country, but in the entire system 
of governing ; for Russia is even now on the eve of a social cata- 
clysm infinitely more destructive than the worst with which she was 
ever threatened by so-called Nihilism. And an internal change of 
the kind alluded to would make all the difference to us between a 
staunch friend and an unscrupulous enemy. 

More important still is the strong probability, amounting almost to 
certainty, that a Russian defeat would be followed up by a resusci- 
tated Poland, consisting exclusively of the Russian and Austrian 
provinces of that ill- fated kingdom, endowed with legislative inde- 
pendence to the same extent and under the same "conditions as 
Hungary, and capable of rendering invaluable services to Europe as 
a barrier against the wave of Russian invasion. This idea, however 
chimerical in appearance, is not merely the expression of a vague 
possibility—-the idle dream of a political enthusiast. I have the 
best possible grounds for affirming that, as late as last autumn, it 
had assumed the form of a practical proposition seriously enter- 
tained by responsible statesmen of Austria and Germany, proposed 
by them to the accredited spokesmen of the Poles, and finally agreed 
to by the latter on certain conditions ; and that it has not been un- 
heard of by our own Foreign Office. And the events that have 
taken place in Russia since last autumn have been uniformly of a 
nature to prepare the way for, rather than to hinder, the execution 
of this project, as soon as the contingency on which it is dependent 
takes place. 

This, and other results, which will readily occur to a statesman who 
possesses trustworthy information respecting the internal condition 
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of Russia, can be effected when the opportunity offers, without any 
serious sacrifice on our part, though not without incurring certain 
risks, which, however formidable they may at first sight appear, are 
in truth insignificant in comparison with the advantages they ensure, 
and with the dangers to which any other combination will expose us. 

The important question, the answer to which will, or at least ought 
to, influence the character of our relations with Russia is, not whether 
the Tsar is or is not a peacemaker, whether Austria is or is not bent 
on aggrandisement rather than consolidation, nor even which is the 
surest way to preserve peace in Europe for another six or twelve 
months, but whether the future normal growth of the British Empire 
is compatible with the realisation of the political ideals of autocratic 
Russia; whether a prosperous Russia, which implies a triumphant 
France, may not be the correlative of a British Empire shorn of its 
prestige, and well on its way to join Holland, among the shades of 
past greatness in the Walhalla of nations. 

And to the solution of this question the author of Zruth about 
Russia brings no serious contribution. He does, indeed, tell us much 
about her moderation, her wise resolve to organise the vast territories 
she already possesses, instead of yielding to the temptation of annex- 
ing more, but he fails to show that these statements of interested 
politicians have any more substantial foundation than their word, and 
his conviction that such would be the conduct of a wise government. 
The degree of reliance that can be placed upon the assurances and 
promises of Russian statesmen is a matter which only those are com- 
petent to determine who, having learned, have not forgotten, the 
lessons of past experience. Mr. Stead himself, however, with his 
praiseworthy candour, supplies us with fresh materials for an answer. 
Thus, in reply to the question why Russia is so anxious to seize the 
keys of the Bosphorus, certain responsible statesmen assured him 
that it was purely in the interests of peace, in order to permit of the 
Black. Sea coast being left as undefended as the Caspian, a result 
which would, they added, be brought about by the erection of a 
couple of Russian forts on either side of the Bosphorus, defended by 
about 10,000 men. They could promise, however—ay, solemnly 
promise—that Russia would never dream of turning the Black Sea 
into a vast arsenal whence a new Armada would one day sail forth to 
join the French fleet and sweep the British flag from the Mediter- 
ranean. In fact, Russia would be much more likely to dismantle her 
Black Sea fleet than to fill the Euxine with preparations for naval 
war. And yet when the author proposed, presumably as a test of 
their sincerity, that in that case England should be allowed to erect 
a couple of forts on the Dardanelles, the reply was a most emphatic 
negative. 
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The section entitled “A Treaty of Commerce with Russia,” in 
which British merchants are promised commercial monts et merveilles 
in return for our political friendship, affords us an equally accurate 
measure of the extent to which the acts of Russian statesmen are at 
variance with their most solemn assurances. 


‘‘ There is no country in the world,” we are told, ‘‘ except the United States, 
where we could do a bigger business than with Russia. It would be mutually 
advantageous, and that which blocks the way is the demented determination 
which prevails in Downing Street to be more Austrian than Prince Bismarck 
himself. .... I had a long and interesting conversation with M. Wischne- 
gradsky, in the Ministry of Finance, on the subject [Russian trade]. He pro- 
fessed himself to be very sanguine as to the development of Russian trade. 
He disclaimed most emphatically any idea that he was opposed to the widest 
possible influx of English capital. The jealousy of foreigners, which is some- 
times expressed in the papers, he repudiated. The edict against the employ- 
ment of Germans in the Western provinces was, he remarked, solely a re- 
taliatory measure, consequent upon the expulsion of Russian subjects from 
Germany. No restriction had been placed upon the introduction of English skill or 
English capital or English labour.” 


Now these emphatic assurances were given at the very time when 
the Minister was signing, or was about to sign, an order forbidding 
Englishmen from engaging in the coasting trade in Russian waters, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was mainly owing to these very men 
that during the past twenty years Russian trade had increased twenty- 
fold... They were made shortly after the Minister had issued an 
order to certain British subjects, whose capital and enterprise had 
rendered untold services to Russian commerce, to take it and them- 
selves elsewhere unless they consented to become Russian subjects in 
a comparatively short space of time. I make this statement, which 
is not founded on mere hearsay, with the utmost consideration, for I 
am extremely reluctant to say anything calculated to render the 
commercial relations between the two countries more strained than 
they are, but it is to my mind of paramount importance that English- 
men should be reminded of the value of Russian promises. I vouch 
for these facts. I can prove them if necessary. I have read with 
my own eyes in London certified copies of certain of the official 
documents to which I allude; I read one of them at the very time 
when Mr. Stead was in St. Petersburg, listening with rapture to the 
siren’s song of M. Vyschnegradsky.” 

(1) My authority is the semi-official statement of MM. Kryloff and Kazy, published 
in the Novoye Vremya, February 3, 1889. 

(2) Nothing is further from my intention than to insinuate that M. Vyschnegradsky, 
who is not indifferent to his own interests, would at this stage of his career lay himself 
open to a charge of duplicity and intentionally deceive Mr. Stead. He was, no doubt, 
sincere enough in the expression of his personal opinion, but he must have known that 


he was utterly unable to realise it. In Russia it is perpetually a case of Spenlow and 
Jorkins. One person or department does the promising, while another superintends 
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The author himself is not wholly without his misgivings. Even 
his belief in the solemn assurances of his Russian friends occasionally 
takes the form of notional assent, and he does not deem it super- 
fluous to provide us with consolatory reflections in case they should 
prove delusive. Thus, he assures us that the Russians— 
































‘‘ disclaim all intention of interfering in Afghanistan; they desire nothing 
more than that we should take possession of the whole country, and govern it 
as we govern the Punjaub. The Emperor has repeatedly expressed himself in 
the strongest terms in this sense.” 


Yet, in spite of this categorical assurance, he calmly informs us on 
the same page that— 


‘‘if we will not, or cannot, shoot the rascals who raid the Russian’s cows, the 
Russian will shoot them himself, not caring whether to do so he has, or has 
not, to cross the boundary line which Sir Peter Lumsden has marked out. If 
he is wise, he will, for his own sake, return to his own side when the robbers 
have been disposed of; but if, as is probable, he is not wise, and tries to annex 
Afghan territory, so much the worse for him and the better for us.” 





Moderation, self-restraint, straightforwardness, are words that find 
no place in the vocabulary of Russian politics, and if we follow Mr. 
Stead’s advice, and commit ourselves to a policy based on a belief 
in the qualities for which they stand, we should, like him, provide 
ourselves beforehand with consolations to fall back upon in the hour 
of disenchantment which will surely arrive ; for if we cast our bread 
upon the wild waste of waters called Russia, we should do so with 
our eyes open, and with the full and certain knowledge that we shall 
not find it any more. 

Russia, we are assured, harbours no elaborate schemes of further 
aggrandisement ; consolidation is her immediate aim, peace her ideal. 
Unfortunately exactly the same thing has been affirmed before each 
of the long series of annexations which have gradually built up the 
mighty empire of to-day, and which figure in history less as the 
outcome of wars waged with designs of conquest than as the natural 


the breaking thercof. Thus, the Minister of Public Instruction protests that he is per- 
sonally desirous of extending elementary instruction, yet he virtually suppresses it in 
the provinces, to please M. Pobedonostseff; the Minister of Justice is said to be an 
honest, upright man, but he does not refuse to bow down before the Minister of the 
Interior, and to draw up a series of laws on agricultural labour which are very redolent 
of serfdom ; then, again, M. Vyschnegradsky would welcome the influx of English 
capital and English enterprise which have lately founded a Steam Navigation Company 
jn the south, but the Minister of the Marine, who possesses shares in a rival company, 
vetoes the admission of English capital, and Englishmer are told to go about their 
business (Cf. Novoye Vremya, February 7, 1889). The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
solemnly promised that Russia would advance no further in Central Asia, and would no 
doubt have religiously kept his promise, were it not that, as Mr. Stead neatly expresses 
it, the army was not kept wellin hand. Credulity is one of the great disadvantages of 
an honest heart! 
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resultant of a variety of causes still at work, which some term “the 
inexorable force of gravity.”” The Khanate of Kazan was annexed 
because John the Terrible owed it to his offended dignity to punish 
the refractory inhabitants who failed in loyalty to the Khan whom he 
had arbitrarily set up; not of course for the sake of aggrandisement. 
The kingdom of Astrakhan was added to Muscovy because the same 
monarch could not toleratea weak neighbour. Siberia was presented 
to the Tsar by a band of unprincipled adventurers for whose acts the 
government of the day disclaimed responsibility as emphatically as the 
present Tsar disavows solidarity with the Free Cossacks in Abyssinia. 
The Crimea was annexed in accordance with the principle that Russia 
needs natural boundaries instead of artificial ones, which are always 
a fertile source of dissension and strife. Erivan and Nakhitschevan 
were added to her dominions simply because she was desirous of con- 
cluding a permanent peace with Persia, for which the annexation of 
these provinces seemed the best guarantee ; the kingdom of Georgia 
was absorbed eighty-seven years ago, almost reluctantly, and in defer- 
ence to the earnest request of the king who, unlike the fish in the 
fable, himself chose the sauce with which he was eaten. The history 
of Russian advances in Central Asia is too well known to need reca- 
pitulation here. Mr. Stead, who is possessed in a high degree of 
that charity which thinketh no evil and believeth all things, tells 
us that ‘the Central Asian advances were chiefly due-to the 
military Russia—the Russia of the army.” 

Thus one country is swallowed up because it is too strong, another 
because it is too weak, a third because it constitutes Russia’s natural 
boundaries, a fourth because Russia’s neighbours beyond those boun- 
daries are unsettled ; one people is favoured, protected, and absorbed 
on the strength of common religious interests: another is insulted, 
attacked, and likewise absorbed because of the clashing of these 
interests, and soon. The causes may vary, the occasions may seem 
unsought for, but the result is always the same. And we are asked 
to believe that this secular process will be now suddenly arrested ; now 
that Northern Persia is virtually a Russian province, and the entire 
kingdom going the way of all Russia’s neighbours ; now that a treaty 
has been concluded with Corea which is the preliminary to a protec- 
torate and its customary results ; now that the work of assimilation 
is progressing apace in “independent”? Bokhara, and the days of 
Afghanistan are numbered. 

Mr. Stead calmly views all this with the eye of a philosopher. If 
Russia goes on annexing, he says, so much the worse for Russia. 
“The first infidel who enters Afghanistan makes his opponent a 
present of the alliance of all the Afghan tribes, for the Afghans are 
ever the friends of the second comer.” Now this, I submit, is a 
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delusive hope. The Russian soldier, the common man, has a win- 
some, bewitching way about him which few Orientals can withstand. 
Neither his present surroundings nor his past history encourage in 
him those insufferable airs of superiority which Englishmen even of 
the lowest class are prone to give themselves in their dealings with 
the kinsmen of rajahs and the descendants of heroes. The Russians 
of the lower classes systematically deprived of education are 
naturally and wisely disposed to practise humility—to stoop to con- 
quer—and they delight in establishing durable relations of friend- 
ship on the low basis of common propensities and identical failings. 
Many of the vices which characterise Orientals and of the criminal 
habits engendered by ages of slavery and degradation seem to have 
a spontaneous root in their versatile character. Belief in fatalism is 
a law of their nature, if not a dogma of their religion; duty is an 
articulate sound that seldom awakens a corresponding idea, and 
mendaciousness is to them as the air they breathe. They are 
admirably qualified by nature and by training to overcome the 
dislike entertained towards all Christians by the Afghans and other 
Asiatics. 

As for the manner in which the civilising process, which it has 
lately become the fashion to eulogize, is carried on by Russian 
tschinovniks in Central Asia it would be difficult for the ordinary 
observer to discover any essential difference between it and the 
favourite methods of the Spaniards in South America and the Portu- 
guese in Africa. Last May a writer in the Russian Historical Review 
—a magazine patronized by the Government—gave a more interest- 
ing than edifying account of those methods. There was always, he 
tells us, a widespread conspiracy between the army of officials who 
plundered and insulted the natives and the all important translators 
who were the eyes and ears of the highest authorities. 


«In one of the conquered districts the officials oppressed the Kirghiz tribes 
in a shocking manner. They stole their sheep, deprived them of their camels 
and horses, and ruined whomsoever they could, filling their own pockets with 
the booty. The nomads bore patiently with all this for a long time, but at 
last they rose up and determined to—complain to the military commander, 
whenever he came that way. They discovered one day that the general was 
coming, and attiring themselves in full ceremonial dress they took courage and 
went to meet him. They had forgotten, however, to bribe the translators, 
while the officials who felt that a storm was coming, gained them over by pro- 
mises of considerable reward. The good-humoured general at last drove up 
in his carriage, and while they were changing the horses he received the 
people. The chosen spokesman of the Kirghiz tribes made a very low bow, 
delivered a speech setting forth the grievances of his people, and pointed to his 
colleagues, who could, he said, be called as witnesses to the truth of his state- 
ments. ‘Whatdo they want?’ asked the general of the translator. ‘They 
are inviting your excellency to come to their village to partake of their hospi- 
tality and to rest yourself.’ ‘Ah! well, thank them and say that I would go 
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with pleasure, but am too pressed for time.’ Turning to the Kirghiz the 
translator said: ‘The general says that if ever again you dare to com- 
plain of the officials and lie as you now do he’ll have you flogged, 
every man of you.’ The venerable elders looked up with amazement 
at the smiling general. ‘We lie not,’ they said, ‘we speak true things. 
Let all of us be closely questioned. The officials have ruined us.’ ‘What 
are they saying now?’ inquired the bewildered general. ‘They are in 
great distress that your excellency cannot partake of their hospitality,’ replied 
the imperturbable translator. ‘Iam very sorry myself. Tell them that I will 
not fail to call on my way back.’ The translator, turning to the people, 
delivers this message as follows: ‘The general commands me to say that you 
have got to take yourselves as far as ever you can from here, and never again 
dare to importune him with your silly stuff and nonsense. If he catches sight 
of one of you on his return, you shall all have to answer for it. He does not 
believe one word that you say.’ Meanwhile the general, who continued to 
smile graciously and shake hands cordially with the elders, entered his carriage 
and drove off. The crowd stood still and silent, with open mouths and wonder- 
ing eyes, firmly rooted to the spot.” 

Those English politicians who under such conditions can bring 
themselves to desire a further extension of Russian rule, whether in 
the East or in the West, remind one of that mythical Irishman who, 
having staked a certain sum against the chances of a bullet being 
sent through the middle of his top hat by a skilled marksman at a 
considerable distance and without a hair of his head being injured, 
was naive enough, as soon as the gun was levelled, to press the hat 
down over his face and neck, and of course had only himself to thank 
that he received the bullet in his head as well as in his hat. 

In his laudable, and in the main successful, endeavour to give his 
readers a sketch of social and political life in Russia rather as it is 
than as it seems, Mr. Stead at times describes a state of things that 
would gladden the heart of the Sage of Chelsea, were that philosopher 
still among us, and in a corresponding degree astonish those whose 
acquaintance with Russia is founded only on personal observation. 
Many of his remarks and explanations reveal an overmastering ten- 
dency to idealise Russian autocracy ; to view it less in its visible and 
odious effects than through the rose-coloured spectacles of a Carlylean 
hero-worshipper, an idolater of the best man. Indeed, if the reality 
corresponded in any perceptible degree to the highly coloured picture 
of autocracy which Mr. Stead has painted, Russia would deserve to 
be held up as a model for imitation to all civilised—or over-civilised 
—countries. What, for instance, could be more charming, more 
idyllic than the poetic description of the innumerable villages of 
which Russia is composed, as so many flocks of little brown sheep 
contentedly nestling on the immense pasture-land of the Tsar ? 


‘‘The whole of the dominions of the Tsar,” exclaims Mr. Stead, ‘‘ seem but 
as one vast grazing-ground or meadow, in which, broken up into innumerable 
little flocks, are scattered one hundred millions of his Russian sheep, [Tar 
away in the fat valleys of Siberia, in the dense forests of the North, and in the 
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fertile steppes of the South, you find the same little flocks, varying only in colour 
and in numbers, but in other respects the same. All equal, all democratic, all 
owners of the land they till. And far away, at an immeasurable distance, at 
Gatschina, stands the Head Shepherd, high over all.” 


Then, again, who can read without a feeling of envious admira- 
tion the glowing description of the Russian Mir as the embodiment 
of the ideal of a Christian Commune, as “the true peasant Republic, 
the most democratic and socialistic of any institution now exist- 
ing in all Europe, which may yet supply to a world wearying of 
unrest, of individualism, and of universal competition, a clue to 
the solution of many of our most pressing difficulties?” All this 
is as tantalising as the mirage of the African desert to a thirsty 
traveller, and, I fear I must add, as unreal. Under Mr. Stead’s 
magic pen the dreary actuality has undergone a wonderful metamor- 
phosis; but as in Keats’ Lamia, it requires but the searching glance 
of the matter-of-fact inquirer to compel the beautiful figure to 
resume its original form of serpent. 

These occasional exaggerations are in part attributable to the 
exuberance of that quality which the author himself terms ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic imagination,” and which to most people will seem “a failing on 
virtue’s side ;” but they are in part also traceable to his determined 
refusal in this particular case to look at both sides of the medal, to 
carry out the principle audiatur et altera pars. ‘“ There are so few 
who take an interest in politics in Russia,’’ he tells us, “ but the few 
there are, are in two camps. There are the Liberal Europeans and the 
national Russians or Panslavonic party. The former may be dismissed 
sans cérémonie.”’ Now this, I submit, is not the impartial, judicial 
temper which should be brought to the study of a country like Russia, 
regarding which the most absurd and contradictory accounts are still 
believed. What would Mr. Stead think of an intelligent foreigner 
who in a book on the political parties of this country remarked: 
“There are two political camps in England. There are the Liberal 
Separationists and the National Unionist or Imperial party. The 
former may be dismissed sans cérémonie.” 

It would be a grave mistake to deny or depreciate the services to 
their country of certain prominent members of the Slavonic party, 
extreme and one-sided though their political views have been: 
Samarin, Khomiakoff, Aksakoff among those who have passed away ; 
Bestuscheff, Orest Miller,’ Lamansky among the living. But why the 
only party that has hitherto produced men distinguished by solid 


(1) Orest Miller died suddenly since this paper was written. He was one of the most 
honest men the Slavonic Society ever counted among its members, so that I was not 
at all surprised to hear from him during my last visit to Russia that he had been for- 
bidden to make any public speech in that Society or elsewhere in Russia. 
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ur § political sense and education, the party of Count Speransky, of Count 
. Miliutin, of the Emancipators of the Serfs, of Loris Melikoff, 

Turgenieff and Belinsky and so many other famous and good men, 
should be dismissed sans cérémonie by a stranger who came to Russia 
for the first time for the purpose of learning something about the 
t customs and political institutions of the people, is best known to Mr. 
Stead himself. No reason that I can conceive can justify this extra- 
ordinary course. I have known scores of foreign residents in Russia, 
f but never yet one who, whatever his political opinions may have been 
when he first visited the country, did not at last cordially sympathise 
with the ideas and aspirations of the Russian Liberal party. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the Tsar’s dominions there is not 
another group of men who for genuine, wise patriotism, thorough 
:, grasp of the burning questions of the day, cordial sympathy with 
. all that is noblest in the character of their countrymen and exem- 
plary political discipline, can compare with those Liberals whom Mr. 
Stead, before he knows them, condemns and orders out of court without 
, ahearing. The select band of thinkers and writers who rally round 
the Russian Gazette of Moscow, and the review called Russian 
Thought, is not only an ornament to a nation still emerging from 
barbarism, but would do credit to an old constitutional country like 
ourown. ‘These are in truth the only persons in all Russia with a 
clearly defined political programme, who know whither they are 
bound and have surveyed the route that leads to the goal, and if 
they presided over the destinies of Russia, our policy towards that 
country could not be too friendly or cordial. They could have 
furnished Mr. Stead with an Ariadne’s thread to guide him through 
the bewildering maze of Russian political institutions ; but instead 
of interrogating them he preferred to indulge in a delightful dream 
of an idyllic empire with a slow tendency to become an earthly 
paradise governed by the personification of absolute power combined 
with heroic virtue and heavenly wisdom. He has, like Pygmalion, 
carved for himself a magnificent statue, but there is no goddess to 
breathe into it the breath of life. 

Discussing the impending abolition or limitation of the power of 
the Mir to banish its members to Siberia, he informs us with perfect 
seriousness that this power “is too deeply rooted in the Russian 
Constitution to be abolished. All that the Administration dare pro- 
pose is that . . . . the Commune shall only be allowed to banish 
their members to Asia, on condition of their raising the money to 
pay for their transport.” Now it does not need a very profound 
knowledge of Russian politics to tell us that the Administration 
dare do much more: dare, in fact, sweep the Mir and all its belong- 
ings into the realm of the things that have been, without rendering 
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its own position a whit less secure than it is. In fact, the late Count 
Tolstoy’s project of law which M. Durnovo is now anxiously piloting 
through the Imperial Council, and which is certain to receive the 
Imperial sanction, will create far more radical changes than those 
which Mr. Stead deems impossible. 

Another inaccuracy of a similar kind is contained in the following 
passage :-— 

‘While the peasant has no voice in fixing the number of men required [for 
the army }, he has authority in selecting those persons who have to serve. The 
Starosta and the Mir do not know what number of regiments the Tzar must 
needs maintain to keep the Turks in order and the Austrians in check. But 
they do know better than any one else whether Ivan Ivanovitch, who is the 
chief support of his widowed mother, or Peter Alexandrovitch, who is a wild and 
useless youth, can best be spared for the service of the State. And although 
this liberty of deciding who shall go may be and is no doubt abused, still it is 
a recognition of the right of the people to manage their own affairs and to 
decide which of their number can best be spared for military service.” 


As a matter of fact no such rights of the people are recognised by 
the Government, and the Mir has no more voice in determining who 
shall serve in the army and who shall remain at home than the author 
of Truth about Russia. 

On the whole, the account of the relations between the Central 
Government and the Mir may be said to bear stronger testimony to 
the extensive use which the author has made of his sympathetic 
imagination than to the success of his endeavours to discover the 
facts. No doubt his primary aim was not to give us a dissertation 
on Russian political institutions; still, if the matter was worth 
treating at all, it was worth treating well; for it is emphatically one 
of those questions—rare, according to Mr. Stead—in which the heart 
does not see as far as the head, and in solving which sympathy is not 
the surest guide to truth. He informs us, for instance, that the 
“Central Government, which demands military service from the 
peasant, and which mulcts him in direct taxes to the extent of five 
roubles per adult male, leaves him otherwise very much alone.” 
Now this is precisely what the Central Government does not. It is 
above all things, and in the strictest and fullest sense of the word, a 
paternal government, continually meddling in the most irksome and 
baneful manner with the private affairs of its subjects, on the prin- 
ciple that whatever is not expressly allowed is, ipso facto, forbidden. 
The peasant, owing to his ignorance, which is obligatory, is com- 
pletely at the mercy of every heartless swindler and unprincipled 
adventurer who cares to spread his net. Every petty tschinovntk, 
were he never so contemptible, is his natural lord and master; but 
the normal legitimate masters of the peasant, who are always with 
him, are enumerated in the following list, which, though incom- 
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plete, will give some idea of the extent to which the Russian peasant 
is “left alone.” 1, the Dessatsky, or police constable; 2, the 
Sotsky, or police sergeant; 3, the village Starosta, or mayor; 4, the 
Volostnoy starshina, or elder; 5, the Volostnoy secretary; 6, the 
Volostnoy Court of Justice ; 7, the Uriadnik,’* or police inspector ; 
8, the Secretary of the Stanovoy; 9, the Stanovoy,* or police com- 
missary ; 10, the Secretary of the Ispravnik ; 11, the Adjunct of the 
Ispravnik ;* 12, the Ispravnik* himself (an omnipotent tyrant, in 
whom even clergymen of all denominations believe and tremble) ; 
13, the Perpetual Member of the Peasants’ Department ;* 14, the 
Secretary of the Peasants’ Department; 15, the Head Forester ;* 
16, the Magistrate ; 17, the Secretary of the County Marshal of 
Nobility; 18, the Marshal of Nobility; 19, the President of the 
District Zemsky Board ; 20, the District Doctor ; 21, the President 
of the Governmental District Board ; 22, the Perpetual Member* 
of the Governmental Peasants’ Department; 25, the Vice-Governor ;* 
24, the Governor.* These are exclusive of the tax-gatherers, excise 
officers, and a host of others whom the peasant also knows and fears 
and hates. It would require a whole volume—and a sad jeremiad 
it would prove—to convey anything like an adequate idea of the 
sufferings and the patience of the people under this frightful régime 
of innumerable Tsarlets ; the nearest for the moment being the most 
powerful for evil and the least merciful to his subjects. 

Evidently Mr. Stead has never seen the living drama of which 
such a jeremiad would be at best a faint echo, for he boldly affirms 
that, “on the whole, it is not only Mr. Ruskin who would say that 
the life of a Russian peasant is more natural and human, and there- 
fore has greater opportunities for attaining to the ideal of the divine, 
than the life of a resident in our London slums.”’ Perhaps not. But 
assuredly neither Mr. Ruskin nor any other writer could seriously 
claim a hearing in such a case, unless he could first show that he had 
inquired into and thoroughly sifted the facts ; and even then he would 
naturally compare the advantages, if any, and the drawbacks, in the 
life of a Russian peasant with the condition of the corresponding 
class of Englishmen, rather than with the misery that abounds among 
the flotsam and jetsam of the slums of London, 


‘¢ The women,” remarks Mr. Stead, ‘‘ can, as a rule, neither read nor write, 
but they can bake, and they can brew, and they can milk and spin, and, in 
short, have the faculty of using their hands, which is dying out among the 
English servant-girls, every one of whom can read the Family Herald, and 
even write letters to the editor. Emerson, in one of his essays, remarks that 
the ideal life is that which enables man to have the detachment and the indi- 
viduality which is only possible in the country, with the intellectual stimulus 


(1) Those marked with an asterisk (*) are appointed by the Central Government ; 
the others are either elected or appointed by the local authorities. 
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which is only possible in the town. The conditions have not produced these 
ideal results in Russia, but they are there.” 


These are sweeping assertions, to adequately discuss which it would 
be necessary to bring forward whole pages of statistics, but which no 
man, Russian or foreigner, who brings an impartial mind and a dis- 
cerning eye to the study of the condition of the Russian peasantry, 
can corroborate or accept. Take the following typical instance of the 
degree of culture to which the better class of peasant women in 
Russia have attained. It appeared a few days ago in the Kieff 
newspapers, but attracted no special attention, as such facts are 
numberless and of constant recurrence. Some time ago a peasant 
woman in easy circumstances came to the Police Prefect of her dis- 
trict, and begged permission to send her son, who was being taken 
as a recruit, to his place of destination, at her own expense. “I'll 
pay whatever it costs,” she added, “ but, for the love of the Saviour, 
do not roast him!” “Roast him?” answered the Prefect, “ why 
should we do that?” “Yes, your honour, on the gridiron. I know 
all about it. You cannot hide it from me. But are you sure you'll 
not let him be roasted, and I’ll pay his expenses?” ‘“ Beat your 
wife with the butt end of your axe,” says a Russian proverb, which 
is not yet a dead letter, “then bend down over her and look: if she 
lives and moves, it isa sign that she wants more.” Women in whom 
this ideal life, with its “intellectual stimulus,” develops crass ignor- 
ance, the extent of which is inconceivable in this country, boundless 
credulity and incurable shiftlessness, scarcely constitute the feminine 
ideal which one would deliberately hold up to English servant-girls, 
who, besides their own special work, can also read and write and think. 

The conditions of Russian peasant-life may appear ideal and idyllic 
to an enthusiastic tourist from the window of a railway carriage ; to 
the careful observer they seem what they really are—intolerable and 
inhuman. The peasants are financially ruined; the worst off are 
dying—literally dying—of hunger, while others have scarcely any- 
thing to eat, or to drink, or the wherewithal to protect their bodies 
from the cold, and yet their last cow that fed their children, innocent 
of mother’s milk, is distrained for taxes, and they themselves flogged 
in order to extract from them the money requisite to keep the 
administrative machine in motion. In very many places, which I 
could name, the peasants, who have hitherto managed to keep body 
and soul together, “are now reduced to living on bread made partly 
of rye, partly of the husks of rye, and often mixed with the worm- 
eaten bark of the oak or the dry and powdered bark of the pine 
tree, which stills, without satisfying, the cravings of hunger.”? As 
for the cattle that have not yet been killed for food, distrained for 

(1) Of., fur example, the Moscow Gacette, Marci 29th and April 10th, 1888. 
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taxes, or starved to death, the roofs, of the peasants’ huts aro being 
stripped to procure fodder for them.' Begging and robbery are the 
usual auxiliaries to, and frequently the substitute for, work. Did 
Mr. Stead ever hear of a union of Mirs, of an entire Volost composed 
of eighty-five villages, deliberately making choice of organized mendi- 
cancy as a substitute for agriculture? Yet this is a characteristic 
fact of which he might have read in any of the newspapers of Moscow 
or St. Petersburg. The inhabitants of the Volost of Khoklom, in the 
Semeonovsky District of the Government of Nischny Novgorod, took 
to begging a few years ago, and appear to have been making such a 
good thing of it, that they have not only gained a livelihood, but 
have managed to pay the taxes regularly out of the proceeds ever 
since.” 

Those who work in factories in winter and hire out themselves and 
their children as agricultural labourers in summer, are incomparably 
worse off than those who beg and steal. ‘ The factories,” says a 
Government inspector, in his official Report, “are rickety, dilapi- 
dated buildings, fit only to be pulled down.” In these cesspools of 
vice and disease, the children of the peasants, who are alleged to be 
so near the divine and the ideal, work for eleven hours by day or 
twelve hours by night. 


‘‘In factories like those of Oschtschurkoff Brothers, near Yekaterinenburg, 
the children, many of them nine years old, others only eight, work from six 
o’clock at night till six o’clock in the morning without interruption. ... . In 
the soda works of Liubimoff & Co. in Bereznyak, the children work from 
twelve at night till noon next day. Others work from four in the morning till 
eight in the evening, with only half an hour’s rest for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner—i.e., fourteen hours and a half. The highest pay these children 
receive amounts, in very rare cases, to seven roubles a month (about 3s. a 
week) ; but usually they work for nothing, because their parents are employed 
there, and they are looked upon, so far as wages go, as apprentices.” * 


There is another detail, which, though highly unsavoury, is too 
characteristic to be omitted, as it may assist us to form a conception 
of what that ideal is like towards which Russian peasants—and espe- 
cially womankind—are approaching. 


‘*In many places,” says the official Report, ‘‘ for instance, in the factories 
of Kryloff on the river Bezdnia, near Simbirsk, and in the works of Vinogradoff 
in the village of Ignatievka, for the sake of effecting an economy of fuel, the 
people of both sexes and all ages are compelled to take their bath in one and the 
same bathroom simultaneously.” 


These things are typical, notorious, and visible, so that they who 


(1) Cf. Odessa News, March 9, 1888. 

(2) Cf. Odessa Messenger, 20th July, 1888; and Kazan Exchange Newsletter, 12th July, 
1888. 

(8) Cf. Northern Messenger, April, 1888, p. 77 folgg. 
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run ‘may read. But there are other sights equally heartrending, 
which are concealed under such favourable appearances that they 
are not easily discerned, even by the practised eye of the native. 
In towns and villages of Northern Russia one is often struck by the 
roomy, snug-looking wooden houses of the peasants, some of them 
two stories high—a sure sign, one would imagine, of plenty and 
comfort. Enter, and your amazement at the sight that meets your 
eye will equal your compassion for the miserable inmates. 


‘‘On the threshold,” says the report published six months ago, in the 
Novoye Vremya, ‘‘ stands trembling a little urchin with swollen body and face 
ground down by want, who greets you with the mournful salutation, ‘ Give me 
something for Christ’s sake, for I’m famished.’ In one of the two bare rooms 
the housewife stands erect, gaunt, emaciated, the image of death. ‘ What's 
the matter, little mother, are you ill?’ ‘No, little father; I’m not ill, but 
I have nothing to eat.’ You then learn that in this house there is a large 
family living, or rather starving, on two roubles a month (about 104 a week), 
which the husband, who is a coachman in the city, sends them. Whence, 
then, these snug-looking houses? Ah, you see, the materials cost nothing; 
they are stolen ; the work is their own.”’ 


Besides begging and working in factories, Russian peasants hire 
themselves out as agricultural labourers, a circumstance which was 
lately seized upon by that Central Government which is said to leave 
them so very much alone, for legislation of a very peculiar kind. 
Whether and to what extent it favours the re-establishment of any 
of the salient points' of serfdom, is a matter upon which every 
reader is competent to pronounce. I may observe, however, that 
whenever litigation arises under this law between the peasant and 
his employer, the chances are a thousand to a fraction of one that 
the latter wins his cause, and this less because of a lack of integrity 
on the part of the magistrates than on account of the cast-iron 
inflexibility of the law, and the effective way in which it binds the 
hands of those magistrates who may feel tempted to hinder the 
untutored peasant from playing into the hands of the enemy. 

The employer of: labour, farmer, or agent, usually chooses winter 
time, when the peasant is, so to say, on his last legs, for the execu- 
tion of his plan of campaign, and “ treating’”’ the men whose labour 
he desires to secure with vodka, he concludes with them a verbal or 
a written contract. This contract may, under the new law, be con- 
cluded for a period of five years from the date when it first begins to 
be executed. ‘The death of the employer ””—I am literally trans- 
lating the ipsissima verba of the original text—“ does not suspend or 
abrogate the force of the contract, but simply transfers the rights and 
obligations of the deceased to his heirs.” There are peasants at this 
moment who have sold themselves for several years, and spent the 


(1) Cf. Novoye Vremya, August 7/19, 1888. 
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wages given in advance in paying taxes; who could now get far 
greater wages for their work, but until the term of the contract 
expires they are bound to their master, and even his death will not 
sever their bonds. The serf-owner in the olden time used his serfs 
with a certain consideration, for the forfeiture of their services in 
consequence of illness or death meant a considerable pecuniary loss. 
The master at the present day is swayed by no such considerations : 
he can always replace one labourer by another, and he uses the vast 
discretionary powers with which he is invested with no sparing hand. 
The employer has the right of amercing his labourers for various 
faults, real and reputed ; and he can dismiss them before the expira- 
tion of the term specified in the contract for such reasons as “ slug- 
gishness, drunkenness, incapacity for work,” &. “If the labourer 
is guilty of ‘ unmannerliness ’ towards his employer or the members 
of his family, he will be sentenced to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one month.’’ Should the peasant lose his stock of patience, 
and leave his master before the covenanted period expires, “ the 
police, if informed before the lapse of seven days, are bound to take 
immediate measures to discover him, and compel him to return to his 
employer. The employer who has hired a labourer by contract can 
require the said labourer to be removed by force from any other 
employer, and delivered up to him.” The legal formalities, delays, 
&c., usual in such cases, and supposed to exist for the benefit of the 
weak, are expressly suspended in all law-suits arising out of these 
contracts, in order to give the employer special facilities for turning 
on the screw on his temporary slaves. 

Carlyle was wont to declare that it is better to suffer injustice than 
to inflict it, and that useful work is the most effectual prayer and 
pleasing tribute of man to his Creator ; and possibly in this sense it 
may be true that the life of the Russian peasant has greater oppor- 
tunities for attaining the ideal and the divine than that of a resi- 
dent in our London slums. But assuredly in no other. Ignorance, 
hideous disease—moral and physical, hunger, privations, and injustice 
combine to render the peasant’s life a terrible hell upon earth. In 
Russia, as in China, famine on a larger or smaller scale is perennial. 
Fathers of families die of want, children are carried off by hunger- 
typhus, and the few madmen who occasionally murmur are ruthlessly 
swept out of existence. The grave closes over them all, and not a 
voice is heard in protest, not a hand raised in opposition. All is 
silent and hushed ; all is well in Holy Russia; for life there has lost 
its sacredness, work its ennobling influence, and suffering itself its 
chastening virtue. 

The fascinating idea of the Tsar-Tribune ruling Russia as Abbot 
Samson governed his monastery would be more in place in a poetic 
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description of a new Atlantis or a Carlylean Utopia than in a matter- 
of-fact and on the whole trustworthy account of the stern reality that 
one finds in Russia. 


‘‘It is the theory of the Tsardom,” says Mr. Stead, ‘‘that every Russian, 
without distinction of rank or station, has the right of formal appeal to the 
Emperor direct. There is not a criminal who has not a right to telegraph to 
the Tsar, nor a Moujik who is not free to write to the autocrat... . This, 
it may be said, is the theory: but is it the practice ? The Emperor regards 
the theory as essential to the Tsardom. All letters addressed to him pass into 
his hands.” 


Now, I could produce copious evidence, if needs were, to show that 
this theory is not borne out by facts ; that it is not even acknowledged 
by Russian jurisconsults to lie at the basis of Russian government. 
The people who are asserted to possess the right of direct appeal to 
the Emperor, are the millions who a few years ago had no rights 
whatever. Then they were chattels inseparable from the estates on 
which they lived and worked; and as to the right of complaint or 
appeal to the Tsar, here is the law which was published at various 
times, for example, in this century in 1832 (vol. ix. § 575), and in 
1857 (vol. ix. § 1033) :-— 

‘‘If a serf, unmindful of the obedience due to his landlord, should enter a 
complaint against him, the same being illegal, and in particular should he dare 
to present such complaint to his Imperial Majesty direct, not only the petitioner 
but likewise the writer of the petition will be indicted and punished in accord- 
ance with the laws.” 


And the punishment in question was no light one. 

This state of things existed till twenty-five years ago. What law, 
it may be asked, has been framed since then, giving these millions 
the right of direct appeal? None whatever. A right which is found 
in no charter, which was never formulated in theory nor seriously 
exercised and respected in practice, which is utterly unknown to 
those whom it is supposed to benefit, and even if tested would prove 
as shadowy as the right of the Emperor of Russia to command in 
war time the German regiment of which he is the nominal chief, 
such a “‘right”’ should not be presented to us as one of the essential 
features of Russian autocracy. Cases like the following would be 
anomalous and rare if any such right or privilege existed, whereas 
they are unfortunately of every-day occurrence. 

An inhabitant of Schuschin, named Oganessoff, was accused of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, arrested, and as is usual in such cases, kept 
in prison till his trial. His debts amounted to £5,000. The pre- 
liminary judicial investigation, which in Russia always precedes the 
formal trial, and requires a considerable time, lasted in this instance 
fourteen years, during which M. Oganessoff, with that glorious birth- 
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right of his, languished in one of those prisons which Mr. Stead has 
so vividly and accurately described. At last, in January, 1882, four- 
teen years after his arrest, the Procureur acquired the conviction that 
there were not sufficient grounds to proceed against Oganessoff, who 
was released in consequence, and officially declared innocent. 

Another interesting case in point, which occurred in the Govern- 
ment of Kieff, was only brought to light a few days ago. The son of 
a Kieff merchant, K , owed thirty roubles (about £2 12s.) on a 
bill of exchange, and when the document was presented to him for 
payment, he tore it up and refused to pay. The juge d’instruction 
caused the young man to be arrested and kept in prison during the 
preliminary investigation, which in this case lasted only twelve 
months. When the trial at last came on it was proved by a cloud 
of witnesses that although the act complained of had been committed 
by K , the prisoner at the bar was not K , and bore no 
resemblance to him whatever, but was a railway official on the South- 
Western Railway. It was also proved that from the day of his 
arrest this unfortunate youth had never lost an opportunity of pro- 
claiming that he was not K . He even drew up at various 
times seventeen petitions to persons in authority, explaining who he 
was, referring them to numbers of respectable witnesses who could 
and would corroborate his assertions, and begging for a speedy 
inquiry on the grounds of the irreparable injury which several 
months’ imprisonment would cause to his health and his life pros- 
pects. The governor of the prison took charge of these petitions 
and undertook to forward them, but not one of them reached its 
destination. The prisoner was lately set at liberty, but not only will 
he receive no compensation for the grievous wrong done him, but 
those who are to blame for his unjust imprisonment will not be even 
reprimanded. If this kind of treatment is meted out to men of 
sufficient intelligence to look after their own interests, what can the 
unlettered peasant expect who cannot formulate his grievances, and 
would as soon dare to have a letter written to an archangel ora 
seraph as a petition to the Tsar of all the Russias ? 

What we miss most of all in these interesting chapters on Russian 
political institutions is the standpoint of the political philosopher, 
the impartiality of the historian. The principles which underlie the 
author’s political preferences and dislikes are utterly incompatible 
with each other. How, for instance, can he justify his pouring out 
the vials of his wrath upon M. Pobedonostseff, who, whatever his 
failings, is almost as enthusiastic a champion of the cause of autocracy 
as himself? Religious persecution may be very sinful in the eyes of 
a Nonconformist; it is barbarous and criminal in the opinion of 
enlightened men of all shades of religious belief and unbelief. In- 
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dignation, however, does not exclude logic, and if Mr. Stead holds 
that autocracy in Russia should be maintained, not merely for the 
sake of the few who directly and visibly profit by it, but likewise in 
the interests of the millions who seem to wither away under its 
shadow, then he should also approve, or at least connive at, the em- 
ployment of the means best suited to its maintenance, however 
deeply they may shock the sentiments, however rudely they may 
clash with the ideas of enlightened Englishmen. If, as Mr, Stead 
imagines, the autocracy should have any future in Russia, its per- 
manence will depend mainly upon the success with which it enlists 
in its support these young and virile elements of the body politic— 
Liberal, Sectarian, and otherwise—which constitute the saving salt 
of every state, and which the Russian political system seems specially 
framed to exclude. Should the policy of M. Pobedonostseff and the 
late Count Tolstoy be persevered in, it may, no doubt, succeed for a 
time in giving a fillip to absolutism in Russia, but at the price of 
causing its certain and irremediable overthrow in the near future. 


A Former Resipent 1n Ruvssia. 
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